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On Philosophical Synthesis 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


I do not think that a synthesis of the East and 
the West and of their different thought is possible. Apart from those points of 
contact which are due to the fundamental identity of the human mind and of 
the instruments at its disposal, the two trends of thought too often look at 
the same problems—nature, man, and God—and at their relations with 
each other altogether differently. Both in the East and in the West there are 
peculiarities far deeper than those encountered in Europe between Anglo- 
Saxon and Latin cultures or in Asia between Chinese and Hindu thought. 

Just as two persons educated in the same school do not see things in the 
same way and neither of them can be made to renounce his own views or to 
accept the other’s, without losing his individuality, equally so is it with the 
East and the West. They are both what they are; in some points they agree, in 
others they maintain opposite views. 

The Western mind has made such progress along scientific paths that it 
places intellect above all else. What we want is knowledge and action. On 
the other hand, the East, despite its varieties of thought, has placed the accent 
on realization and experience. 

I do not say that these aspects of Western and Eastern culture should be 
taken rigidly, but certainly they cannot be denied. 

The real synthesis should first be achieved in man, in whom intellect and 
experience, knowledge and intuition, certitude and dreams, should be equally 
balanced. 

With us in the West, the prevalence of intellect has done away with this 
equilibrium; admiration for science and the facilities, now extant, for partici- 
pating in scientific and inte!lectual conquests, so different from spiritual 
experiences, which cannot be imparted, are endangering even the East now- 
adays. So, in my opinion, both East and West, through their most representa- 
tive personalities, should co-operate toward a reintegration of man, simply 
of man, whether Western or Eastern. In so doing, the cultural heritage of 
the East can greatly contribute in preventing both East and West from giving 
way to a dangerous idolatry of intellectualism. 
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WILMON H. SHELDON 


What Is Intellect? 


PART ONE 


Well, as we may expect, opinions differ, and 
among psychologists as well as philosophers. But the psychologist, being a 
professed empirical scientist, focuses on the succession of events going on 
in the mind, whereas the philosopher’s concern is with intellect as man’s 
instrument for grasping reality. The latter puts the problem here taken up: 
What are the office and status of intellect in respect of man’s grasp of reality? 
But, of course, the answer is not independent of the psychological facts; it 
reveals their significance for knowledge of the real world about us. 


DIFFERING VIEWS OF PHILOSOPHERS 


Now, to be sure, each type or school of philosophy stresses what appears 
to it the important thing about thinking—we shall use thinking, thought, 
intellect, as synonyms—and the test of what is important is set by its general 
outlook on man’s situation in the world, that is, by its metaphysic. The idealist 
has his view of the nature of thought, of its proper way; the materialist has 
his, the pragmatist his, the existentialist his, and so on. Indeed, this is just 
as true for those who declare metaphysics nonsense as for those who have 
a well-thought-out system. For instance, the logical empiricist or positivist 
of today in the West, being a man who lives in the external world with other 
men, shows by his conduct that he believes in the independent reality of that 
world, even if he has decided that none of it can be verified except sense data. 
He has a metaphysic, probably materialist, but for him it is beyond the pale 
of intellect. So intellect comes to mean to him not what is occupied with 
reality, but what deals with pure reasoning, reasoning which alone gives 
rigid proof as in logic and mathematics. He retreats into the inner realm of 
thinking, though today, in accordance with the current emphasis on the 
social, he treats thinking as communication and studies semantics, which is 
socialized logic or epistemology. Thus, for him intellect means reasoning, 
with words or other symbols, about anything you may conceive, but definitely 
not an insight into reality, a “logic without ontology.” At the other extreme 
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is the rational idealist of the Hegelian type, the complete rationalist who 
declares the real world essentially logical, a network of mutual implications. 
And as extremes meet, both would define intellect as reasoning, as logical 
implication become explicit to the mind of man. But the Hegelian sees it 
as productive, synthetic, generative, while the positivist usually sees it as 
analytic, even tautologous, not delivering novelties beyond the premises, just 
clearing up their meaning, following the Cartesian ideal of the clear and 
distinct. 

Quite different from both is the Thomist view, which yet includes some- 
thing of each. For this metaphysic, man’s intellect is the faculty which pene- 
trates to the essences of things in the external world, seeing them as by an 
X-ray, to use Fulton Sheen’s comparison. Thus, intellect sees or discovers, 
as in physics, that the essential property of a falling body is expressed in the 
equations v = gt, s = 14 gt’, that the falling of a leaf is essentially the same 
kind of event as the falling of a stone, the contingent accident of the air’s 
resistance being removed. Intellect deals with being, is naturally objective, 
a living into the natures, the essential traits, of real things and events. It 
reaches the substance in the changing sense data; it is the conceptual faculty, 
yet also more; it is the judging, since it envisages the concept as pertaining 
to the real object. Thus, intellect is the entering of the mind into reality, 
into its essence within its existence. Where, then, does logic come in, logic 
the distinguishing mark of thinking? Here is the second point of Thomist doc- 
trine: the distinction, as they say, between intellectus and ratio. Intellect is 
not only the penetration into the natures of things, imtellectus; it is also the 
deducer, the reasoner, ratio, which sees beyond the given to what is implied 
by it. For example, the observation of things in nature shows them contin- 
ually changing, moving from place to place, growing, decaying, and so on 
—which implies a first and unmoved mover. Never mind whether the in- 
ference is correct or not: it reveals the nature of intellect for the Thomist 
as the reasoning process. 

Is it not clear, then, how the account of intellect goes with the metaphysic, 
be the latter confessed or unconfessed? At one extreme, the positivist, fore- 
going his natural interest in the external world because he thinks he cannot 
prove aught about it beyond sense data, retreats into the world of possibles, 
pure mathematics and symbolic logic, and would mold his language so as 
to convey no assumptions beyond that sphere. Reality recedes, though it 
never vanishes; it only goes out of the philosopher’s study. Intellect becomes 
reasoning with possibles, with no question raised as to their reality. At the 
other extreme, the rational idealist, with his metaphysic of mutual implica- 
tion, sees reality, as it were, reasoning itself into existence. Both treat in- 
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tellect as the faculty of discerning implication or necessary connection: the 
one in the unreal, the other in the external reality. On the other hand, the 
Thomist, quite as much concerned with reality as the Hegelian, gives to 
reality an independence, a certain freedom of being, not a matter of logical 
necessity. This is seen in his doctrine of free creation by the First Cause, 
this particular universe not logically implied, not « priori necessary. So, for 
him, intellect is not merely the reasoner; it is also the vision of being. Onto- 
logical it is, both ontic and logical, reality discovered in its essence to a degree 
by simple direct insight and also to a degree by logical implication from 
sense experience but not itself constituted only of logical implications. 
Whereas the Hegelian turns the ontic into the logical, the Thomist distin- 
guishes the two but includes both. And we might add the view of the Pla- 
tonist, still influential today: intellect penetrating beneath or beyond the 
vanishing things of this world to the eternal Ideas, ultimate being, a pene- 
tration which we may attain by the help of precise reasoning—wherefore 
Plato insisted on a thorough training in mathematics. True, there seems a 
tinge of the mystical in some of Plato’s teaching, but apparently that was not 
taken to exclude the rational approach, the intellectual process which typically 
for the Greek was the pinnacle of man’s achievement. 

So have emerged two outstanding notes: the process of tracing out impli- 
cations and the more or less instantaneous grasp of the essences of things. 

But is this all? What of the instrumentalist view in which every thought 
is a trend toward action, an incipient or potential action—as when (to use 
Dewey’s illustration) the idea of a way out of the forest in which we are lost 
is the beginning of the act of looking about for a path? Do not the above 
treat intellect too abstractly, isolating it from its use in daily life, as if it 
were used only in the offices of philosophers, mathematicians, logicians? 
Let us see if there is not a new note here. 

Now, perhaps every idea, concept, notion, which we entertain—to enter- 
tain is always in some degree to contemplate—perhaps every one is, to 
however slight an extent, a tendency to act thus and so. To be sure, not every 
beginning of an act is an idea; an involuntary blink or a knee-jerk is not. 
There must be a conscious plan of action at least; and as a conscious event 
not yet realized it is a possibility. What, then, does the planner do with it? 
He looks for its implications, in accordance with the laws of nature which 
he has learned to trust. If he is lost in the forest and the trees look thinner to 
the east, he makes the hypothesis that that way lies the open country, as 
implicate of the sparser foliage. So far he is reasoning. The difference between 
him and the hypergeometrician is that he is reasoning about real things, 
and the mathematician is not, just as the latter is dealing with a more refined 
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subject matter. The rest is experiment; he tests his hypothesis by walking 
eastward. The process of intellect here, so far as the thinking aspect of the 
situation is concerned, is practically the same as for the mathematician, except 
that the implicates are not of arbitrary concepts but are drawn from the em- 
pirical basis of past experience. From the instrumentalist point of view, logic 
for practical living man affords no rigorous proofs in respect of reality, only 
hypotheses subject to empirical verification; for that perspective the positivist 
is not a living man but a mechanical effervescence; he furnishes exact proofs 
in the realm of ideal possibles, no more than that. Logic as used by living 
man is the theory of inquiry, not of proof. It is inseparable from active ex- 
periment if it would learn of reality. But in its intellectual aspect as distinct 
from the action which is experiment and the verification which is sense 
observation—in that aspect there seems to be no new note beyond the note 
of implication. Of the dependence of intellect on active experiment we treat 
later. 

No: there appear to be only two views of the nature of intellect, both 
perennial in Western philosophy, which has in the main followed the Greek 
respect for that faculty: contemplation of the nature of being and beings 
on the one hand, on the other hand the deduction of implicates from prem- 
ises true or imaginary. 

But what of Eastern philosophy? Why not draw on the systems proffered 
by the six orthodox Hindu systems, Jainism, the many Buddhist sects, Con- 
fucianism, Taoism, Yin Yang, and so on? The reason is that these are pri- 
marily, though by no means wholly, experimental. They do not, like the 
Western schools, resort to intellect as giving final proof of what is real. Tao, 
Nirvana, Brahman, these are for the Easterner the goals of the mystical ex- 
periment, even though intellect counsels and directs much of the making of 
the experiment. They are not objects of rigorous logical implication. True, 
the Eastern schools do to a degree argue against one another by reasoning— 
especially is this the case with the later schools, with the dualists and plural- 
ists of today. Indeed, there is almost as much of such reasoning argument as 
in the Western metaphysic. But the point is that this is not the final arbiter, 
the single umpire which decides in the end. Logical implication, ratio, is 
helpful, but not the ultimate authority. To the Greek inheritance alone the 
West owes its reverence for intellect as the supreme guide to reality; that is 
why Western philosophy is the prime source to be consulted if we would 
learn the office of intellect. He who uses an instrument most should reveal 
most clearly what it is capable of doing—if he reflects on its nature. And 
it is the very nature of intellect, when it considers itself the final key to 
certainty, to reflect upon its own nature, as it has done in the West. May we 
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also add: This same consideration shows why we do not here examine the 
views of those confessed metaphysicians who would discard intellect as the 
pathway to reality: the irrationalists, existentialists, and the like. 

Even so, as we shall see before we finish, there is something to be gleaned 
from the Eastern experimental metaphysic. Our modern American instru- 
mentalism or pragmatism, with its devotion to scientific method which is 
essentially experimental, has in a measure turned Eastward, away from the 
rigid proofs of mathematics and symbolic logic and Hegelian dialectic— 
these claiming to need no empirical confirmation. It has seen that if one is 
to obtain such demonstrations one must retreat from reality to a world of 
pure possibles. Well, if such proof as man can get in respect of reality needs 
experimental verification, is not the Eastern mystical experiment closer to 
Western scientific method than has been realized? Yes, even though the 
former declares that the ecstasy is not an intellectual affair? For, after all, 
it is a still contemplation of the nature of ultimate reality. But of this also 
later. At least at the outset of our inquiry the nature of intellect is best seen 
by the usage of its exclusive devotees. Intellect is what intellect does. And for 
the Western philosophers it has done the two things above stated, either 
one or both. 

But, now, what of the scientists, the mathematicians, the physicists, biolo- 
gists, etc.? Do they not follow the leadings of intellect more strictly than the 
philosophers? Surely the philosophers, with their conflicting schools, cannot 
be said to have proved their points by strict logic. Or, if some one school 
has done so, the fact that the other schools don’t admit it shows that they at 
least haven’t followed that strict logic. To the nonpartisan outsider it is 
obvious that the Western schools, with all their earnest endeavor to follow 
the path of reason, are swayed by emotion, usually called temperament. That 
is not to say they are wrong, only that they are not strict rationalists. The 
idealist loves the good, hence the good must be supreme; he labors mightily 
to show how that is an implicate of man’s experience. The materialist loves 
the concrete and forceful, so obvious in physical things; they must be ulti- 
mate reality; he strains every nerve to define mind as a bodily function. And 
so on. Surely, now, the scientist, the physicist, chemist, biologist, geometer, 
thinks and reasons without any such bias; his only emotion is the love of 
truth, whatever it may turn out to be. And especially the mathematician, 
for whom the compulsions of logical necessity would exclude all other mo- 
tives. Yes, it seems clear that these thinkers use intellect with less admixture 
of disturbing motives than any other group, probably with the maximum 
possible purity open to man. And the crucial point is: they have succeeded 
in their intellectual work, as the philosophers have not. The differing par- 
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tisans of metaphysic may all have their truth, but it is not—typically—logi- 
cally demonstrated. No philosopher convinces his opponent by strict proof. 
The scientist and mathematician do so, to a high degree at least. They have 
used their intelligence successfully; to them we must turn as the critical 
example of intellect, intellect in its function of the way to knowledge. We 
should base our definition of intellect on its actual employment by ‘those 
who have used it most purely and most successfully. 


VIEWS OF MATHEMATICIANS 
AND SCIENTISTS 


Now, fortunately for the present inquiry, these thinkers have of late be- 
come interested in their own methods. The scientific and mathematical in- 
tellect has become self-conscious. True, it is usually the more publicly known 
scientists, outstanding discoverers of novelty, who examine their own meth- 
ods: the Plancks, Einsteins, Eddingtons, to name no others. All the better for 
our purpose: they are the more successful ones. 

Hear, then, what some of them have said—we select but a few, since there 
is little doubt that most of their fellow-workers would agree. Let us see if the 
above two notes are recognized by these: insight and logical deduction—in- 
sight into real things for the scientist, for the mathematician insight into the 
nature of some possibility, some postulate fertile for the deduction of new 
theorems—and reasoning from the insight to particular facts of observation 
or to the novel theorems. And take first the field of mathematics which might 
seem to the outsider simpler in method, using nothing but deduction as a 
means of discovery. 

Poincaré wrote of mathematical method: “It is by logic that we prove, but 
by intuition that we discover.”* Yet intuition, indispensable as a starting 
point for proof, is closely connected with previous reasoning, even reasoning 
which has been unsuccessful. “These sudden inspirations are never produced 

. . except after some days of voluntary effort which appeared absolutely 
fruitless.”? But not as a mechanical result of these previous efforts: “how 
vain it would be to attempt to replace the mathematician’s free initiative by 
a mechanical process of any kind.”* At the same time there is an aesthetic 
motive: “The useful combinations are precisely the most beautiful. I mean 
those that can charm that special sensibility that all mathematicians know.”* 

-— Poincaré, Science and Method, tr. F. Maitland (Edinboro: T. Nelson and Sons, n.d.), 
‘ * Ibid., p. 56. 


* Ibid., p. 32. 
* Ibid., p. 59. 
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Here appears the kinship of knowledge and beauty; beauty is the cognitive 
good, said Aquinas. 

So, too, the mathematician G. H. Hardy writes, “The mathematical pat- 
terns, like the painter’s or the poet’s, must be beautiful. . . . Beauty is the 
first test: there is no permanent place in the world for ugly mathematics.”® 
As we shall later see, there is no dividing line between intellect and artistic 
intuition, so called. All the sciences seek an ordered account of reality, and 
order, which is the hierarchy of things under some leading principle, is in- 
tellect’s experience of beauty, the lure which urges discovery of ever more 
fundamental laws. For the scientist there is just no separation between the 
aesthetic and the intellectual. This is true as much for the physical scientist 
who deals with real things or events as for the mathematician who treats of 
pure possibles: “there is no appreciable difference between the mechanism 
of mathematical discovery and the mechanism of discovery in general.”® 
Not that this eminent mathematician fails to emphasize the necessity of log- 
ical proof of the inspired intuition; he insists on it. But it must not be taken 
as the only road to knowledge. Discovery of a fruitful postulate or notion is 
prerequisite. So Poincaré declares, “I find nothing in logic for the discoverer 
but shackles.”* 

Of course, something of this sort has long been a commonplace; scientists 
have often confessed that a rich imagination is needed for discovery—or even 
some chance hint by an outsider, anything, indeed, over and above strict de- 
duction. But its importance for the definition of intellect has scarcely been 
seen, for it shows that intellect when at work is quite infertile as mere logical 
reasoning, mere drawing out of implications. Intellect must first set up fertile 
postulates or theories; in mathematics, postulates fruitful for deduction; in 
the sciences of reality, for explanation of actual things and their ways. Do 
you say: Why call it intellect when it is so different from deduction? Answer: 
It is not emotion, though tinged therewith; it is not action, except that of 
attending, because it changes nothing and means only to witness the object. 
It is just thinking, speculation, seeking knowledge of possible systems of 
geometry or of actual laws of the external world. It is usually called intui- 
tion or insight because it is not reasoning, reasoning the drudgery of intel- 
lect, insight the director making the drudgery productive, turning it in the 
right direction. Only a deduction from some fertile basis is of consequence, 
of interest in itself as in a hypergeometry or for its practical use as in applied 

- H. Hardy, A Mathematician’s Apology (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1941), 
Pp. 2). 


* Poincaré, op. cit., p. 10. 
" [bid., p. 178. 
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physics. And on the other hand, only a deduction from some unfruitful hypo- 
thesis shows that the hypothesis is of no avail and thus avoids error. Each 
needs the other; each is the counterpart of the other. When productive, they 
form the organic unity which is intellect. There is no ground for elevating 
intuition into a separate and higher faculty; it is not higher unless supported 
by reasoning to its consequences. Nor would there be intuition if the mind 
did not look to see, and looking is contemplation, the essence of intellect. 
Beware of multiplying faculties beyond necessity! 

So far the situation as described by a mathematical worker. Now hear 
the testimony of the physical scientist. 

Says Einstein in his preface to Planck’s book Where Is Science Going?: 
“But there is no /ogical way to the discovery of these elemental laws. There 
is only the way of intuition, which is helped by a feeling for the order lying 
behind the appearance, and this Eimfiihlung is developed by experience.’”® 
“The state of mind which furnishes the driving power here resembles that 
of the devotee or lover.”® It is perhaps not irrelevant to add the comment of 
the translator, himself a physicist: “the two greatest scientists in Germany, 
Einstein and Planck, are musicians also.”"® Hear now the remarks of a 
physiologist, W. I. B. Beveridge, in his volume The Art of Scientific Investi- 
gation. He says, “it is quite false to think of the scientist as a man who merely 
follows rules of logic and experiment.”"* “The hypothesis is the principal 
intellectual instrument in research.”"? “The really valuable factor is intui- 
tion,” so he quotes from Einstein;** also from Planck, “This imaginative 
vision and faith in the ultimate success are indispensable. The pure rationalist 
has no place here.”** (Of course, by “rationalist” he means reasoner.) To 
be sure, this scientist, like the others, knows and affirms that proof of a 
hypothesis is reached only by deduction and experimental verification. But to 
continue, he quotes again from Poincaré: “Logic has very little to do with 
discovery or invention,””® also from the biologist Theobald Smith: “Discov- 
ery should come as an adventure rather than as the result of a logical process 
of thought.”"® We might add the comment of a non-scientist who is study- 
ing the way of the scientist: “Training in traditional logic . . . does not, in 


* Albert Einstein, preface in Max Planck, Where Is Science Going? tr. James Murphy (New 


York: W. W. Norton, 1932), p. 10. 

* Ibid., pp. 11-12. 

* Ibid., p. 37. 
7" I. B. Beveridge, The Art of Scientific Investigation (New York: W. W. Norton, 1950), 
p. 75. 

* Ibid., p. 52. 
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itself, seem to give rise to productive thinking.”"* The common point is: 


scientific method, so far as it is not the act of experimenting, includes some 
degree of intellectual insight—intellectual as contemplating an object to be 
analyzed for its implicates—which furnishes the subject matter to be veri- 
fied: “a clarifying idea which springs into the consciousness.”"* Indeed, 
Beveridge declares that “all ideas {for scientific work} . . . probably arise 
by the process of intuition.””® That, too, explains why “a scientist usually 
works much better when pursuing his own {hypothesis} than that of some 
one else.””® Its fitness, elegance, beauty, directly sensed by him, as that of 
another scientist so often is not, lure him to penetrate into its bearings and 
implicates. 

And here swims clearly into view the common ground of scientist and 
artist. The artist, lured by the beauty or thrill of some object which presents 
itself to his mind, portrays it by the written word, in poem or drama, by 
carving or painting, by melody and harmony of sound, and so on. His interest 
is in the portrayal, the material presentation, be it of some trait of nature 
as of old, or of some ideal notion of his own as in modern abstract art. The 
scientist, lured by the beauty of some hypothesis not merely in itself but as 
fruitful for an ordered view of things, goes on to verify, if he can, that fer- 
tility by experiment and observation. Both are intellectual beholders, en- 
thralled by the vision of a possibility or an actual working principle; the 
one produces a copy made by himself, to be sensed by other men; the other 
by an experiment on nature lets nature reveal his vision in her own response. 
The artist reasons but little, he follows his vision; the scientist reasons much, 
to find the way in which nature may be led to show forth his intuition. And 
because such reasoning, typically a deduction by mathematical process, looks 
peculiar to the scientist as seeker of knowledge, it has been taken to be the 
pith and core of intelligence. That has been the usual modern view; so 
Beveridge speaks of “the conventional conception of the so-called ‘scientific 
method’ . . . by some logicians who have little real understanding of scientific 
research.” He goes on to say: “In this book I have tried to show the error 
of this outlook and have emphasized the limitations of reason as an instru- 
ment in making discoveries.”” Briefly put: “scientific research is an art, 
not a science.” 

Let the above pass for the testimony of some working scientists, verifying 


3M, Wertheimer, Productive Thinking (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945), p. 10. 
™* Beveridge, op. cit., p. 67 

* Loc. cit. 

* Ibid., pp. 47-48. 

™ Ibid., p. 133. 
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the Thomist view of intellect as a penetrating insight. Come now to certain 
formerly stressed traits of scientific method, not so much accredited today, 
owing to their obvious imperfection, yet actually playing a part in the scien- 
tist’s thinking, if only as preliminary. It will be instructive to see how these 
confirm, and indeed throw more light on, the views just suggested. Such 
are so-called inductive reasoning, reasoning by analogy, and generalization. 


INDUCTION, ETc. 


As all know today, these ways of thought give no strict proof. Rather, they 
are of the order of insight; they suggest hypotheses. For instance, induction 
is but intellect seeing into some common character of a repeated sequence 
of events. There is no clear line between the everyday perception of likeness 
—the same orange hue in the fruit and the sunset and the marigold—no 
clear line between such vision of a common quality abstracted out as a “uni- 
versal” and the induction to a common structure of successive event-sequences. 
The one like the other is a penetration by the mind, by the contemplative 
function which we can only dub intellect, into a sameness of content or form, 
a generalization. In the former case we call it a perception, in the latter an 
induction to a principle of nature. Neither is reasoning: induction is not 
reasoning, analogy is not reasoning; both are only suggestion. We might 
even calculate the degree of probability in either case by strict mathematical 
reasoning; even then the induction and the analogy are but hypotheses or 
insights or even guesses which might turn out unfruitful for the explanation 
of events. The perception of a common color seems more directly given, 
requires a lesser degree of penetrating insight than the induction, less reflec- 
tion; but there is always some reflection, some comparison over and above 
the mere sense data, in both. So the induction seems more hypothetical, more 
liable to error or irrelevance. And Mill devised the five methods to make in- 
ductive reasoning more nearly certain. But never do these methods yield 
strict proof. No, an induction or analogy is typically a hypothesis which looks 
fairly obvious, leaps more readily to the eye than the refined hypotheses of 
quantum mechanics; but just as much it needs verification by experiment and 
observation. So, too, the perception of a color common to many sense data 
has in it a minimum element of hypothesis. Is the green of the grass quite 
the same as the green of the leaf? Do we ever perceive with exactness? Is 
there not always room for a little doubt? We verify our perceptive abstrac- 
tion by looking again. And the process is so often repeated in daily life that 
we feel very sure of the truth of our customary abstractions and penetrations 
—we think them proved up to the hilt. So we do not notice that they came 
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as hypotheses—for that matter are still such, since even physical science itself 
never gives quite exact knowledge of nature’s properties. 

Enough that like Newtonian mechanics our daily generalizations and 
abstractions are verified to a degree of approximation sufficient for the 
requirements of everyday life. And between these perceptions of shared 
qualities and an inductive hypothesis of some deep-lying law of nature, such 
as the conservation or degradation of energy, there are all grades. To judge 
a friend’s character from his deeds requires a wider view and a more inten- 
sive penetration than to see that water is wet, ice is cold, sunsets are followed 
by darkness, and such. Human actions are not as a rule precisely predictable; 
insight into a man’s temperament is a rather loose generalization, more diffi- 
cult than the everyday perception of physical qualities. In the latter, the 
causal connection is more nearly immediate; the wetness of the water is felt 
at once if we touch the surface, the cold of ice likewise. On the other hand, 
the conservation of energy is far from obvious in daily life; to discover it 
needs much pondering. Whence it was discovered only in modern times, 
and by the trained scientist. Also the danger of error is the greater as the 
generalization goes more to the roots of things. We are practically certain 
about the ordinary effects of water, ice, and such, less sure about the re- 
actions of our friends, not at all sure of the conservation or degradation of 
energy until rigorous experiments and minute measurements are made. An 
offhand induction without these verifications might turn out wide of the 
truth. And this leads to an important observation. 


THE WEAKNESS OF INTELLECT 


See, then, that the penetration of intellect into real things or events is 
by no means infallible. That looks obvious from what the scientists above 
quoted have said, but the point needs emphasis. Even the common instances 
just noted, those of perceptual qualities, are not quite certain insights; we 
trust them so fully because they seem verified day after day. The most we can 
say is that they are to all practical intents and purposes certain; yet never do 
they have that perfect precision which goes with absolute certainty. The blue 
of the sky and the flower may look quite alike, yet upon further analysis be 
found to differ slightly. We see no exact shapes in nature, no perfect circles, 
squares, straight lines. Ever our generalizations are inaccurate, even those of 
the most nearly exact science, physics. No law of nature is precisely verified; 
no intuition, however brilliant and successful, is logically proved to be the 
final step to truth. Rigid proof is not given by the natural sciences, only 
proof within limits, proof enough to go by in using the results for further 
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inquiry and practical application. This is almost a commonplace today; the 
supreme self-confidence of the scientist in the days of Newtonian mechanics 
is gone. No: intellect—so far as we have seen—is no perfect faculty of see- 
ing into the natures of things, no infallible revealer, no gift from on high 
with credentials of absolute authority. And yet there is one exception to what 
has just been said, as we shall later find. Even so, as we shall then see, it is an 
exception which proves the rule. But apart from that, we must say that in- 
tellect is weak, helpless by itself. Helpful, indeed, it is when joined with its 
co-partner experiment, for it is indispensable to that partner, indispensable 
to man’s life, practical or reflective. But—disregarding the exception just 
mentioned and whatever may be involved therein—it cannot from its own 
resources alone furnish forth truth im respect of reality. In the matter of 
logical deduction within the realm of possibles it may or may not be infalli- 
ble; for the moment we defer the question. We have here been speaking 
only of intellect the X-ray into being and beings. 


“CREATIVE” A MISNOMER 


This typical fallibility of intellect, this need of verification by the opera- 
tion of man’s other faculty, active experiment—it would not be the case 
were intellect what it has so often been called, a productive or creative 
agency. If it were that, it would know beforehand in the German a priori 
manner, with no required confirmation; it would, as Kant proposed, pre- 
scribe such specific traits of nature as space, time, quantity, substance, and 
other categories. These traits, of course, do belong to our given world, and 
we feel very sure of their ubiquity; but there is no a priori necessity that 
every possible kind of world be spatial or temporal or quantitative. Kant be- 
lieved that only by considering these characters to be a priori conditions of 
our natural knowledge could the certainties of physical science and mathe- 
matics be explained. He lived in the days when Newtonian science was 
deemed finally certain. But as said above, later science has given up the 
notion of such absolute certainty. For Kant the intellectualist-—in morals 
as in knowledge of nature—experiment was not in the purview. And cer- 
tainly man has often contemplated worlds without the limitations of space, 
time, quantity, etc.—as in the realm of the supernatural, of fairylands, and 
the like. The fact is that these categories are so constantly and generally 
confirmed that we are practically sure of their universality in nature. No: 
intellect can create unto itself no new ideas; it is not productive; the only 
activity it has is the subjective activity of attention, attention in the hope of 
discovery, striving to attain a perfectly passive openness to impression from 
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without. What we call creative imagination, when concerned with the dis- 
covery of hypotheses about principles, is but intellect attending expectantly. 
How, indeed, could intellect create a notion which comes unexpectedly? 
Creation is a word flattering to man’s pride—hence its common use. 

So writes the mathematician G. H. Hardy, in the book mentioned above, 
concerning the mathematical realm: “I believe that mathematical reality lies 
outside us, that our function is to discover or observe it, and that the theorems 
which we prove and which we describe grandiloquently as our ‘creations’ are 
simply our notes of our observations.”** (Reference due to Professor North- 
rop.) 

Intellect is essentially receptive. This can perhaps best be understood by 
considering its analogue in sense, which is vision. Vision is passive as re- 
spects its object; its only activity is that of sensory attention, focusing on a 
particular scene or thing, turning the eyes here or there, staring at the thing 
with constrained concentration to the neglect of all else, an abstraction from 
the complex field of data to the single object. Doubtless if vision did not in 
its own way select and abstract, intellect would not do the like in #s way. 
But the point is that vision so obviously does nothing, at least means to do 
nothing, to what it sees. It is still, static, inert. That is why vision is the 
supreme test in scientific verification, in measurement: “pointer-readings,” 
as Eddington said. This still receptivity, to be sure, is found in other senses 
—hearing, the touch of a body on the skin, a strong scent, and so on. But 
vision more than the others seeks clearness; to focus the eyes on one thing or 
event is to that extent to see it more clearly, at least to try so to do. We do 
not focus our ears, our nose, our skin; we only turn or move them in a gen- 
eral direction. And individual objects seen are seen by contrast, by outlines, 
figured space. Vision is of one datum, single or group, in a manifold, a struc- 
ture with a given order about which it would learn more by looking. So does 
intellect reflect, hoping to learn what is beyond the scope of bodily sight, the 
principles that order the structure and process of the given world which 
vision hands over to it. And as vision, which begins the search that intellect 
hopes to consummate, accepts passively its data, so does intellect endeavor 
to follow obediently the clues they afford, till it may reach the inmost nature 
of the powers that govern the world. If it did not follow those clues, if the 
speculations or hypotheses which it conceives were not adapted to them, in- 
tellect might seem to be constructing something on its own. But no: always 
it must follow the lead of the given facts. Such is the way of the successful 
natural sciences, such the way of the mathematician who would solve a prob- 


lem presented to his pure imagination. 
™ Op. cit. pp. 63-64. 
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But this very lack of constructive power makes the search for clues more 
intense. In what, then, does the search consist? In looking at and in think- 
ing about what is already known. And what does that mean? It means trying 
to discover all kinds of possibilities that might apply; to revert to Dewey's 
example, we find the way out of the forest by skirmishing around in one 
direction after another. But we don’t create the directions or the trees; we 
adapt our thought and our conduct to them—may there be a way out over 
there where the growth is thinner? So it is with intellect. It looks about with 
the mind’s eye for possibles, possibles suggested by the situation, perhaps 
implied in it—for reasoning does play a part in discovery, though it is not 
the whole of it. 

As we might expect, the psychologists differ here. While some would 
account for the discovery of hypotheses by reasoning, others would ascribe 
it to a sense of the total situation in the Gestalt manner. The older view, 
which would reduce all thinking to association of ideas, may fairly be dis- 
missed. As just said, the occurrence of fertile ideas to the thinker depends to 
a degree upon previous reasoning, and reasoning is no mere affair of associa- 
tion. Also, it probably depends to a like or greater degree on a perhaps sub- 
conscious sense of the general make-up, the relational form, of the object 
investigated. None of the scientists above quoted would deny this; in fact, 
they insist on it. But they also insist that there is more, that there is in the 
occurrence a feeling of something coming from without, even as in looking 
at a tree or hill one feels that there is an external power in the datum which 
he decidedly does not create but must accept as given, a gift from some ex- 
ternal source which he does not control. As Einstein said of the way of intui- 
tion (above quoted): it “is helped by the feeling for the order lying behind 
the appearance and this Einfiiblung is developed by experience” while yet 
the discovery itself comes out of the blue. And Planck, in the work quoted 
above, affirms: “the subliminal ego plays a most important part in mathe- 
matical discovery” even though “it is . . . by intuition that we discover.” So 
also the notion of a gift from without must be admitted. Says Beveridge in 
respect of a scientific hypothesis: it “is something that happens to us rather 
than something we do.”** And “it is not possible deliberately to create ideas 
or to control their creation.””* Scientist and artist do not in the least create 
their ideas; they receive them after due preparation and discipline, and then 
trace out their consequences, the scientist by reasoning and experimental test, 
the artist in his portrayal to the senses. Intellect here is the vision of possibles 
realized or not; beautiful or thrilling in the mere contemplation for the 


* Beveridge, op. cit., p. 53. 
* Ibid., p. SA ” 
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artist, verified of reality for the scientist if the reasoned consequences meet 
the experimental test. Intellect is so far the passive beholder of a revealed 
possible; it is active only in the effort of attention, attention to the implicates 
of the given object which may prepare the way to the hypothesis, attention 
to the dawning hypothesis itself, to the deductions which lead back to the 
real world, seeking a representation of itself in the work of art, a verification 
of itself for the scientist. Nor does intellect in any way create the reasoning 
process; it simply attends to the given hypothesis, postulate, possibility, to 
discern what the latter involves. The great stress which has been laid in the 
past on the activity of intellect is due to the need of severe effort, the diffi- 
culty of concentrated attention in the higher forms. In everyday life one 
easily generalizes to the common qualities of sensed things: shape, size, color. 
Even so, he is using a degree of active attention, so far as he picks out the 
shared elements and abstracts from the particulars. The difference between 
this and the intense concentration of the scientist (or artist, which is usually 
less strenuous) is one of degree. And because the scientist sees and verifies 
some novel principle, something hitherto unknown, he is credited with pro- 
ductive thinking. So, too, the artist, who produces a new object in the ex- 
ternal world. But neither is in the slightest way originative in respect of the 
ideal possible with which he works; that is pure gift. 

Thus far concerning intellect as discoverer, as insight, as the Thomist 
intellectus. And we can now see that this definition or description includes 
the second of the two notes stated earlier: deduction, ratio, the reasoning 
process, logical implication. We need not here discriminate between material, 
formal, and strict implication; what is to be said applies obviously to all alike. 


INTELLECT NOTHING BUT INSIGHT 


Reasoning is but seeing by careful attention what is already contained in, 
implicit in, a given notion, postulate, proposition, or group of these, and 
quite regardless of their reality. There is no more of creative activity in rea- 
soning than in the discovery of a fruitful hypothesis. Logic and mathematics 
work with pure possibles; their reasonings are just insight into the nature of 
them. A person of unusual intelligence in such abstract matters is one who 
has an easier control over his attention and a greater openness to suggestion, 
a greater willingness to entertain possibilities which may or may not turn out 
relevant. But the faculty, function, process—call it which you will—is the 
simple beholding of some character, nature, essence, a possible which may 
or may not be realized in our world. Intelligence is imter-legere, reading 
within, between the lines which sense or imagination writes; seeing with the 
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mind’s eye, penetrating the data before it to their inner constituting prin- 
ciples. And to become aware of these principles in the detail of their mean- 
ing, their implicates—that is to reason. What is called insight or intuition 
centers more on the revealed notion as a term in itself, what is called reason- 
ing more on its essential relations: here, too, the distinction is one of degree, 
no clear line between them. Indeed, this is apparent in the fact that the 
thinker all too often makes errors in reasoning, just as he often conceives 
false hypotheses and generalizes wrongly. The one native endowment open 
to man’s control is effort of attention, and even that is of limited power. 
It may or may not succeed in seeing the implicates of its object, it may leap 
to an inference which is not justified; even here it is open to suggestion true 
or false; it cannot by a mere resolve assure the correctness of its inferences. 
Recall the errors committed by geometers of the past, and the defects of 
Aristotelian logic pointed out today by the symbolic logician. Indeed, how 
much of modern symbolic logic is absolutely proved, accepted by the con- 
sensus of all the experts? It would appear that the most we can say is: there 
is no apparent flaw in this or that particular argument. Further contempla- 
tion may reveal one. Never do we experience in intellect—save the excep- 
tion to be noted—the shock of overwhelming certainty which comes with 
a body-blow that sends one reeling. 

Yes, we must repeat: Intellect at its best—so far—is a passive beholding, 
awareness, contemplation of possibles, their nature and what it irivolves, 
possibles realized or not, intellect wholly receptive, never quite certain that it 
sees correctly. And by one of the dialectical ironies of nature, this passivity 
is, in its higher stages, attained only after an intense activity of man’s unique 
possession, voluntary attention. 

Those who have used intellect to the greatest advantage in the matter of 
increased knowledge of reality are the ones who have not used it alone but 
have used it with the correlative faculty of action, of confirmation by ex- 
periment. 

{To be continued.} 





WALTER T. STACE 


Oriental Conceptions of 
Detachment and Enlightenment 


An American philosopher returning from the 
East-West Philosophers’ Conference at the University of Hawaii in the sum- 
mer of 1949 remarked that he had not been able to discover there, in discus- 
sion with Oriental philosophers, any thought or concept which could not also 
be found, in some shape or form, in the annals of Western thought. I myself 
believe that even the concept of “enlightenment” is found in East and West 
alike, although in the East it is much more emphasized and developed than 
it is in the West. But I think that the concept of detachment, which origi- 
nated in India and then spread all over Asia, is peculiar to the East. At least, 
I have never found it in Western thought. It is sometimes asked whether 
the East has any message for the West. Whether there is, in the concept of 
detachment, any such message can best be answered by trying to understand 
what detachment is. 

In the Bhagavad-gita, King Arjuna consults his charioteer Krsna, who 
is represented as an avatar or incarnation of God, as to his duty as a warrior 
on the battlefield. Arjuna is about to join battle with an enemy among whose 
army are many of his own kinsmen. He is overcome with remorse and horror 
at the thought of the carnage which he is about to cause and, like a modern 
pacifist, wishes not to fight. Krsna, however, insists that Arjuna must per- 
form his duties as a member of the Ksatriya, or warrior, caste. The particular 
case of the warrior is, evidently, only an example of a general principle, 
namely, that every man must perform the works appropriate to his caste. If 
the matter is taken out of its entanglement with the Indian caste system, it 
means simply that every man has to perform his duties. He has to perform 
works. He cannot remain inactive. Action is necessary in this world, and 
action must be in accordance with duty. 

But at this point a new thought is injected by Krsna into the discussion. 
Act one must, since total inaction is an impossibility. Even to breathe is to 
act. But if one is to attain salvation, one must not in action have any regard 
to the consequences, the fruits, of the action. “Holding in indifference alike 
pleasure and pain, gain and loss, conquest and defeat, so make thyself ready 
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for the fight,” says Krsna, “thus shalt thou get no sin.”* Later he says, “In 
works be thine office; in their fruits it must never be. Be not moved by the 
fruits of works; let not attachment. . . dwell in thee.”? One must act, but in 
all action one must be free from attachment. The opposite of attachment is 
detachment. I think the word “indifference,” used by Max Miiller in the 
above translation, is probably unfortunate. The English word “indifference” 
cannot, I feel sure, carry the sense of the ideal which Krsna is urging. In- 
difference means for us carelessness, not caring about anything. To be in- 
different as to what the consequences of one’s actions may be is something 
which cannot be praised. And the Indian ideal of detachment cannot be this. 

The Bhagavad-gita is, of course, a Hindu document. But we soon find that 
the antithesis of attachment and detachment is as much Buddhist as it is 
Hindu. It is thus an idea definitely Indian, and originates in India, but was 
later carried by Buddhism into China, Japan, and other Far Eastern countries. 
Every Indian system of thought, including Buddhism, believes in reincarna- 
tion or rebirth, and seeks release from it. They aim at getting off “the wheel 
of things,” the constant futile cycle of birth after birth, death after death. In 
Indian thought generally, Hindu as well as Buddhist, the causes of rebirth, 
that is to say, of the soul’s becoming again and again entangled in the flesh, 
are two, ignorance and craving. To get rid of rebirth, therefore, one has to cut 
away the two causes. To get rid of ignorance one has to attain to know!l- 
edge—which, however, does not mean knowledge in the logical, intellectual, 
or scientific sense, but intuitive or mystical knowledge, that is to say, enlight- 
enment. One has, secondly, to attain freedom from craving. And since 
craving is the same thing as attachment, one may say simply that one has to 
attain detachment. For instance, in the Questions of King Milinda the teacher 
Nagasena is asked whether he will be reborn or not. He replies, “If there 
shall be in me any attachment, I shall be born into another existence; if there 
shall be in me no attachment, I shall not be born into another existence.” 
Thus the double path of salvation consists in enlightenment (knowledge) 
and detachment. This is true in both Buddhism and Hinduism. 

We may think perhaps that if the ideas of attachment and detachment are 
tied up with what most Westerners regard as the “fairy tale” of reincarnation, 
it can be of no interest to them except as a matter of mere history. From this 
point of view of history, of course, we want to understand what men thought, 

1 Bhagavad-gita TI. 38. Max Miiller’s translation in Hinds Scriptures, ed. Nicol Macnicol 
(New York: E. P. Dutton, 1938), p. 232. I use Max Miiller’s translation in this paper, not 
because there are not more recent and perhaps better translations, but, on the contrary, because 
his translation brings out very clearly certain misconceptions into which he, as a European, fell. 

* Ibid., Il. 47, in Hindu Scriptures, p. 233. 


* Milindapanba XLI. 11, in Henry Clarke Warren, Buddhism in Translations, Harvard Oriental 
Series, Vol. Ill (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1922), p. 233. 
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even if their thoughts are to us wholly unacceptable. Such a thought, having 
nothing except historical interest, could have no real value or meaning for 
us in our own lives and problems. But it does not follow that detachment 
need be so for Westerners because in the Indian mind it is entangled with 
reincarnation. We could disentangle it from this and perhaps find it of value 
simply as a human ideal. This seems to me a real possibility. Forgetting 
about reincarnation, therefore, let us ask what is the meaning of this ideal of 
detachment. 

It is natural, perhaps, to begin by suggesting that attachment is to be 
identified with desire, in which case detachment would simply be lack of 
desire. To say that a man has a craving for drink simply means that he has 
an exceptionally strong desire for it. And detachment, which is the absence 
of craving, would then be the absence of desire. And there are other circum- 
stances which tend to make us adopt this interpretation. Krsna’s advice to 
Arjuna is that he is to do the works required of him, but, says Krsna, “Be not 
moved by the fruits of the works.”* What can this mean except “be not 
motivated by desire for the fruits.” And when he says, “Holding in indif- 
ference {or detachment] alike pleasure and pain, gain or loss. . . so make 
thyself ready for the fight,” we naturally suppose that this must mean that 
Arjuna is not to be motivated by any desire in connection with pleasure or 
pain, gain or loss. The whole conversation seems to suggest this, and Max 
Miiller evidently so understood it. He places at the head of Lesson 3 of the 
Gita a sort of analysis or paraphrase of the text in which he writes that its 
message here is that “Selfish and sinful activity... arises from the spirit of 
desire, which must be suppressed.”* The word desire, however, is not men- 
tioned in the text. 

But this interpretation leads to an insoluble problem. One is advised to 
act, to perform works, but to act at all is impossible without desire. One 
cannot breathe without desire—the desire for breath, the desire to avoid the 
pain of suffocation. One cannot wink an eye without desire—the more or 
less unconscious desire, perhaps, to relieve some slightly unpleasant eye- 
sensation. If anyone says breathing and blinking are reflex acts and do not 
involve desire, he may have his point; I will not argue with him. At any 
rate, all deliberate actions involve the impulsion of desire. The sheer im- 
possibility of absolute inaction and of total absence of desire is recognized 
by Krsna himself. “No man,” he says, “even for a moment, abides workless; 
= is perforce made to do work by the moods born of nature.”” In 


” * Bhagavad-gita Il. 47, in Hindu Scriptures, p. 233. 
, IL 38, in Hinds Scriptures, 2 232. 
“Thia Ill, in Hindu Scriptures, p. 236. 
* [bid., Ill. 5, in Hinds Scripeares, p. 236. 
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this text “moods” (gwnas) does not mean “desires,” but it is near enough 
to that meaning to make our point. 

Turning to Buddhist literature, we find it stressed as an important point that 
Buddha did not have to wait for death to attain nirvana. He attained it at 
the time of his enlightenment, and after attaining it he lived and worked 
powerfully on the earth for about half a century. And, in general, nirvana 
is not something we have to await death to attain. It is something a man may 
attain now while he lives in the body. Now, mérvana certainly implies com- 
plete, final, and absolute detachment. There is no question of degrees of 
detachment. You cannot attain mirvéna merely by being more free from 
attachment than other men. You have to be completely free. You must have 
severed entirely the fetters which bind you to existence. Nirvana is indeed 
often defined negatively as the cessation, the complete uprooting and destruc- 
tion, of all craving, not only of sensual cravings, but even of the craving for 
heaven. Now, Buddha walked about the earth for fifty years after he attained 
nirvana. He ate. He slept. He therefore felt the desire for food, the desire 
for rest. In his last illness it is recorded that he said, “I am weary, Ananda, 
and wish to lie down.”* He must also have had the desire to show men the 
way to salvation. In short, his consciousness was a desiring consciousness as 
much as that of any other man. Obviously, then, detachment, which Buddha 
had attained, cannot mean merely freedom from desires. 

Another possible suggestion is that detachment means freedom from bad, 
and especially from sensual, desires; or, again, that it means freedom from 
selfish desires. As regards sensual desires, it is true that Indian literature 
disparages them—as does most other ethical literature all over the world— 
and that it represents them especially as a hindrance and obstacle to salvation. 
It is also true that India has a long tradition of asceticism, which implies, 
among other things, the suppression of sensual appetites. But that detach- 
ment is the ascetic suppression of bodily appetites cannot be true, because 
Buddha explicitly rejected asceticism. He tried it in his youth, nearly starved 
himself to death, and then, finding that this got him nowhere on the way to 
salvation, threw it overboard and preached what he called “the middle path,” 
that is, moderation in the satisfaction of the appetites. 

There are other difficulties in the way of identifying attachment with 
sensual desire. People perhaps think of sex as especially exemplary of sensual 
desire, but, plainly, hunger and thirst are also sensual. Buddha obviously had 
the desire for food and water even when he had arrived at complete detach- 
ment, and he therefore had bodily desires, and consequently detachment 
cannot be the absence of them. 


*“Mahaparinibbana-sutta” V. vi, in Dighe-nikaya, in Buddbism in Translations, p. 95. 
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Nor does the identification of attachment with selfish desires and of de- 
tachment with a state in which one feels only unselfish desires fare any better. 
Max Miiller, in the paraphrase at the head of the third lesson of the Gia, 
falls into this error. He paraphrases verses one to eight of that lesson in part 
as follows: “The right course is the Yoga—doing works in the spirit of utter 
unselfishness.”® But if you then read these verses you will not find the words 
selfish or unselfish or anything like them. What the verses say is that works 
are to be done “free from attachment.” That is all. There is not one word 
which justifies the identification of the antithesis attachment-detachment with 
the antithesis selfish-unselfish. Obviously, Max Miiller, not understanding 
the idea of detachment, has simply extrapolated from Christian and Western 
ethical ideas and forced them, with no justification at all, into this Hindu 
scripture. I do not mean, of course, that Hinduism and Buddhism do not 
enjoin unselfishness. They do, especially Buddhism, which urges love, not 
only for all men but for all sentient creatures. The ideal of universal love 
and unselfishness is a Buddhist ideal. But it is not the same as the ideal of 
detachment. 

One more possible incorrect extrapolation of Western ideas into this 
Eastern concept had better be mentioned and disposed of. One is tempted to 
say, “Does not what Krsna says in the Gita very much resemble what Kant 
says?” “In works be thine office. . .. Be not moved by the fruits of works,” says 
Krsna.*° Is this not like Kant’s idea that we must do our duty for duty’s sake, 
out of respect for the moral law, and not out of desire for the consequences? 
But the resemblance is only superficial. There is not one word in the Gita 
about doing your duty out of “respect for the law,” which is for Kant the 
only moral motive. Detachment certainly does not mean respect for the 
moral law. It is something wholly different. 

Thus detachment is not absence of desire, for that is an impossibility. Nor 
is it absence of either sensual or selfish desire, although ‘it is true that Oriental 
thought condemns sensuality and selfishness. Nor is it, finally, respect for 
the moral law. These identifications one and all arise from the endeavor to 
understand detachment in terms of some idea, or set of ideas, already familiar 
to us in the West, whereas, because it is an idea peculiar to the East, it cannot 
be so understood. What, then, is detachment? 

I believe I obtain some light on this from two sources: a well-known Bud- 
dhist teacher and Sri Aurobindo. In conversation with the Buddhist I put to 
him the difficulty about detachment, and I record here, in very abbreviated 
form, some questions and answers. 


* Bhagavad-gita Ill, in Hindu Scriptures, p. 235. 
* Ibid., IL. 47, in Hinds Scriptures, p. 233. 
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Stace: Nirvana is said to be the cessation of all craving. But a man cannot act, 
cannot even breathe, without desire, so how could Buddha walk, eat, sleep, 
etc., without desire? 

Buddhist: He will have the usual desires, but he is “detached” from them. His desires 
will not be egoistic. 

Stace: Is egoistic the same as selfish, detached the same as unselfish? 

Buddbist: No. In detachment the desire is “rootless.” It is not rooted in the self. 
Action takes place and is motivated by desires, but the inner personality 
remains withdrawn and not involved in the desires. If the desires of the 
man who is detached are not fulfilled, he remains serene and unaffected 
because his personality is not involved, but those who are still attached 
may become neurotic, as often happens, especially in the West. 


Stace: It is difficult to understand how a man can have a desire and not be 
involved in it. It sounds like having a desire, and yet not having it. 


Buddhist: Yes. 1 think this kind of impersonality has to be experienced before it 
can be understood. It is part of the “enlightenment” experience. 


Evidently, then, the root idea of detachment is this, that the man who has 
achieved it has desires, the ordinary natural desires of other men, and he 
satisfies these desires too, as much as is right and proper, yet at the same time 
his self, his ego, is not involved or entangled in them. The personality is 
not im the desires as it is with other men; it is detached from them. They 
have no root in it. This cannot mean merely that the desires are weak, or 
that they are such that the man does not care much whether they are satisfied 
or not, the sort of state in which one might say, “I would /ke so and so, but I 
really don’t care much whether I have it or not.” Presumably a very hungry 
enlightened man has a very strong, powerful desire for food, and one cannot 
imagine that Buddha’s desire to found an order, and, a way of life, was of 
that feeble sort of which one would say that he did not much care whether 
he did it or not. Rather the J and the desires are separate, disconnected. It is 
rather as if one were to speak of my desires and yet say, “It isn’t I who have 
or feel them.” And this seems like a contradiction, so that it is precisely at 
this point that one becomes baffled. This evidently is the point which one 
cannot understand without the experience, without, in other words, being 
“enlightened.” 

One may press on a little way by asking what this “enlightenment” is, 
and that is the next step we must take. But before doing so I will quote 
from another source regarding the nature of detachment. The source this 
time is Sri Aurobindo. In one place he writes as follows: “Thus it was pos- 
sible for Buddha to attain the state of Nirvana and yet act puissantly in the 
world, impersonal in his inner consciousness, in his action the most powerful 
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personality that we know of as having lived and produced results upon 
earth.”™ 

One sees that this agrees with the Buddhist’s account. Buddha acts, and 
acts powerfully. He must therefore be impelled to his actions by desires. Yet 
he remains impersonal in his inner personality. The personality stands, as it 
were, far above the whirl of these desires and the actions that ensue from 
them, looking down on them like a spectator watching them, though at the 
same time they are somehow its desires, its actions. It both acts and does not 
act. It is an utter silence, an utter motionlessness; yet, out of this silence pro- 
ceed sounds, and out of this motionlessness, motion. It is like the source of a 
great wind, which is in itself a windless, unruffled calm. 

One gets some impression of this sort from Buddhist art. However crude 
and conventional the images of Buddha may be, there is upon the typical 
Buddha-face the expression of an unearthly serenity and calm, a sense of being 
above and beyond all struggle and conflict, an unearthly blessedness and 
peace. And this is not the serenity, the peace, the blessedness, of one who has 
never faced the struggle, but rather of one who stands above it because he has 
conquered it. 

Yet, for us the puzzle remains. How can a man have desires and act, while 
his inner self is wholly unmoved by these desires, unaffected, impersonal, 
uninvolved, in a word, detached, as if somehow he had the desires but they 
were not his desires. This is the psychological paradox which can be solved 
apparently only if we understand the concept of “enlightenment,” for to be 
thus detached is a result of enlightenment. It is in fact part of the enlighten- 
ment experience. Or perhaps one should say detachment and enlightenment 
are simply the same thing. We, therefore, who have not had the enlighten- 
ment experience cannot really solve this puzzle. Yet something, I think, can 
be said. 

I shall be careful to remain here strictly on the ground of psychological 
description. It is said that the enlightenment experience has theological, or 
ontological, or metaphysical implications. This may be true, or it may not. 
I shall not pursue that subject at all, but remain on the level of descriptive 
psychology. 

There is, I believe, plenty of empirical evidence that there exists, as a pos- 
sibility for all men, as an actuality for some few, a mode of consciousness 
quite different from that by which we ordinarily know the world. Ordinary 
consciousness, which may be called here intellectual consciousness, proceeds 
always by three fundamental operations which, though they may in a sense 
be distinguished, all involve one another and are perhaps more correctly 

“Sri Aurobindo, The Life Divine (New York: Sri Aurobindo Library, Inc., 1949), p. 29. 
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described as three aspects of a single operation. First, ordinary consciousness 
discriminates this from that. Second, it traces relations between this and that. 
Third, it arranges the ¢hises in one pile and the thats in another; that is to say, 
it classifies and forms concepts. And by means of these operations all perceiv- 
ing and thinking go on. But this other rare kind of consciousness does not 
proceed in this way at all. It does not discriminate this from that. It does not 
trace relations; it is, that is to say, relationless. It does not operate by con- 
cepts, but is non-conceptual. It will be observed that this is to describe it en- 
tirely in negative terms, to say what it is not, and this is all that is possible 
for a conceptual consciousness. 

Now, ordinarily it could be supposed that a mind which ceases to dis- 
criminate this from that, and to note such relations as difference, similarity, 
etc., would cease to be conscious altogether. Such a mind would be blank 
and dark, and would pass into unconsciousness. This is what happens when 
we fall asleep. Contrast, which involves discrimination, is, we should say, 
essential to consciousness. And therefore we should judge a priori that the 
mode of consciousness described as enlightenment is an impossibility, even a 
self-contradiction, since consciousness means discrimination and contrast. 
But the evidence is that this 2 priori judgment is mistaken, as would be the 
judgment of men born blind who, having no more than a tactual conscious- 
mess—we may ignore smell and taste and sound here—should argue that 
sight is impossible because perception means touching, and sight, which is 
perception at a distance, is therefore a contradiction. So far is the enlighten- 
ment experience from being the mere darkness of the unconscious that it is 
on the contrary, as its name implies, a great illumination. 

What I have been speaking of is a mode of consciousness, a way of being 
conscious. And one might ask what this consciousness is conscious of. This 
is to make the distinction between the mode of consciousness, that is to say, 
its structure, and its content. But since structure involves distinction and 
relation, and since the separation of structure and contact is itself a con- 
ceptual discrimination, this question cannot properly be asked as regards the 
enlightenment experience. Nevertheless, there are, I think, three things 
which, using our discriminating and conceptual consciousness, as we must, 
can be said about the content of the enlightenment experience. Its content 
is (1) God, or the divine principle,” (2) the self or pure ego of the ex- 
periencer, and (3) the world. From this point proceed theological, onto- 
logical, and metaphysical implications. I am not, however, here deserting 

‘pra Buddhist might question this, though « Hindu would not Bie Gade, Se coastin caked 
by the Buddhist is open to argument. I should maintain that what he calls sirvdme is a recogni- 


tion of that mystical or numinous element in experience which in other religions is objectified 
end iuanguend dp de hice adintain of On alll, ae Ged. 
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the psychological level, for we are still merely describing what the experience 
of the enlightened man feels like to him, what he himself says. Whether 
we are to accept what he says as theological, ontological, or metaphysical 
truth is what I am not discussing. But even if we speak, in this psychological 
way, of the content of the enlightenment consciousness as being God, the 
self, and the world, we must note that this is essentially misleading because 
it involves a discrimination between the three entities, and it also involves 
a discrimination between the consciousness and what it is conscious of, 
or, as it is more ordinarily expressed, between subject and object. In that 
consciousness itself, God, the self, and the world are not different. In 
Hinduism the identity of God and the self is explicitly affirmed in the 
formula “Atman is Brahman,” or in such phrases as “That art thou”; and 
the identity of God and the world is explicitly affirmed in such phrases as 
“All this is Brahman.” 

But if we make these distinctions because perforce we must, I want to 
draw attention to the fact that the enlightenment consciousness as conceived 
in the East is a consciousness of the world, including pepper pots, as well as 
of God, because this fact is usually ignored in Occidental accounts. The 
Western or Christian mystic apparently thinks of his ecstatic experience 
as an experience of God, or as communion with God, or as becoming one 
with God; and he leaves out or at least does not stress the notion of becoming 
one with the world. But in the Oriental concept the enlightenment ex- 
perience is just as much a merging of oneself with, a being identical with, 
this piece of paper as it is a becoming identical with God. 

This means that, for the Buddhist or Hindu, the enlightenment experience 
is not a sort of trance into which he passes at times, during which he is un- 
conscious of the world. It is a persisting mode of consciousness which, once 
attained, continues throughout all the waking moments of his life. The or- 
dinary mode of conceptual consciousness and the enlightenment conscious- 
ness exist together, or, rather, are fused into one. Thus, when Buddha at- 
tained nirvana under the Bo tree, he did not afterward, as it were, wake up 
from this ecstasy into the ordinary moments of waking life in which he ate, 
walked, and talked. He did not ascend from earth to heaven, and then de- 
scend from heaven to earth again, repeating this alternation of states from 
time to time. Once attained, the nirvana consciousness, which carries detach- 
ment with it, persisted continuously through all his waking moments, along 
with, or fused with, ordinary consciousness, till his final passing away. Thus, 
he could do all ordinary acts and have and satisfy all ordinary desires, with 
that complete serenity and unruffled calm, that motionlessness of the inner 
spirit, which detachment is. 
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This does not explain, however, the final psychological paradox—how a 
man can have a desire and yet not be in it, not be moved either by its satis- 
faction or by its frustration, as though it were somehow not his desire. The 
suggestion which I have to make is the following. The enlightened man’s 
desires are, of course, his desires. But the enlightenment experience abolishes 
the distinction between me and you. It abolishes the separation between one 
ego and another. Thus it becomes impersonal in the sense that this ego is 
no longer distinct from that ego, so that those desires are not my desires 
in the sense in which my means not yours. I have the desires, but not I 
in the sense of a distinct individual. 

The inner self, because it is identical with the supreme self, God, and with 
all other selves, is calm, silent, motionless, inactive, and yet out of it proceed 
sound, motion, and action. To quote Aurobindo again, “Those who have 
thus possessed the calm within themselves”—that is, those who have the 
enlightenment experience—‘“can perceive always welling out from its silence 
the perennial supply of the energies that work in the universe.””* 

It is one of the paradoxes of the religious consciousness that God has to 
be conceived of as at the same time motionless inactivity and as energy and 
activity. This is so in all the higher religions. God’s unchangeableness is 
everywhere a religious intuition. A Christian hymn expresses the thought: 

O strength and stay upholding all creation 
Who ever dost thyself unmoved abide. 


Unchangeableness implies inactivity. But, on the other hand, God is the 
creative energy of the universe. This paradox, I say, is found in all the higher 
religions. But it is just exactly the same paradox we have been considering 
all along under the name of detachment. That, too, is precisely the condition 
of being motionless, impersonal, inactive because uninvolved, in the inner 
personality, while outwardly active in the highest degree. We ask how God 
can be conscious, and yet unchanging. For consciousness means change of 
mental state; it means passing in thought from this to that. Without such a 
passage, which means motion, activity, and change, consciousness, in any or- 
dinary sense, is impossible. An unchanging consciousness is, therefore, a con- 
tradiction. We ask, too, how God can love, since love, like any other psychic 
state, involves activity and therefore change. All this is true of what we call 
the ordinary conceptual consciousness. But if there is a mode of conscious- 
ness wholly other than this, however inconceivable it may be to us, it will 
apparently carry with it the solution of these paradoxes. The consciousness 
which we must attribute to God is not our kind of conceptual consciousness, 


* The Life Divine, p. 28. 
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but rather this superconsciousness, this supermind, of which I have been 
speaking and into which men, too, can rise and have risen. And if in the en- 
lightenment experience of men such as Buddha there is achieved an identity 
of the self with God, then that Buddha-mind will have the same characters 
as the mind of God, a kind of consciousness which does not work by con- 
cepts, which is motionless, yet the source of motion; inactive, yet a source of 
action. In other words, the enlightened consciousness has the same charac- 
teristics as the divine consciousness—activity proceeding out of a motionless 
calm—-simply because it is the divine consciousness. And this motionless 
calm at the center is detachment as it is also blessedness and enlightenment. 

Aurobindo conceives that the enlightenment consciousness, now achieved 
only by a rare few, might, at some far future date, become the common pos- 
session of men. This would be the true superman of the future. Toward this 
end, indeed, nature is evolving. This is nature’s plan. According to him, life 
has evolved out of dead matter, mind out of life, and supermind is evolv- 
ing out of mind. This would be salvation. Thus, salvation is not for him 
some state of being of a disembodied spirit in a future life outside this earth, 
whether this be conceived as an absorption into the Absolute or as continued 
existence as an individual. “To know,” he says—“to know, possess and be 
the divine being in an animal and egoistic consciousness, to convert our 
twilit or obscure physical mentality into the plenary supramental illumi- 
nation, to build peace and a self-existent bliss where there is only a stress of 
transitory satisfactions besieged by physical pain and emotional suffering, to 
establish an infinite freedom in a world which presents itself as a group of 
mechanical necessities, to discover and realise the immortal life in a body 
subjected to death and constant mutation—this is offered to us as the mani- 
festation of God in matter and the goal of Nature in her terrestrial evolu- 
tion.” ** 


“ Ibid., p. 4. 
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T. S. Elot and Buddhism 


Although a great many short essays and sev- 
eral very excellent books have been written in recent years for the purpose 
of elucidating and evaluating the poetry of T. S. Eliot, very few critics have 
really attempted to do complete justice to the Indian philosophical themes 
which are given expression (directly or indirectly) in his poetry. A brief 
survey of the literature affords us ample evidence in support of this state- 
ment. 

In a recently published volume of collected essays, T. S. Eliot: A Selected 
Critique, Eliot is approached in a great variety of ways by the thirty-one con- 
tributors, but not one contributor approaches Eliot from the point of view 
of Indian philosophy except quite incidentally. Thus, for instance, Cleanth 
Brooks, in his penetrating analysis of The Waste Land, remarks that (for 
Eliot) the wisdom of the East and the West comes to the same thing on 
the issue of asceticism, namely, that there must be “something to check the 
drive of desire.”* He also tells us that the Sanskrit words datta, dayadhvam, 
damyata, used by Eliot in the concluding section of The Waste Land, not 
only serve the poetical function of onomatopoeia, but also “contain the 
oldest and most permanent truth of the race.”* These suggestions are cer- 
tainly pertinent, but they are not fully developed and are left to stand, by 
and large, as suggestions only. 

In the recent symposium T. S. Eliot, compiled by Richard March and Tam- 
bimuttu and containing contributions from forty-seven well-known poets 
and critics, there is no essay written exclusively from the point of view of 
Indian philosophy. Montgomery Belgion casually remarks in his essay 
“Irving Babbitt and the Continent” that the Buddhism of The Waste Land 
may well have come from Irving Babbitt. The observation is a sharp one, 
but Belgion drops the matter there. E. F. C. Ludowyk, in his essay “T. S. 
Eliot in Ceylon,” suggests that Eliot’s “readiness, to see the object not as it 
is, but in its symbolic setting, would appeal to readers to whom the idea of 
Maya is familiar” and adds in a most candid and straightforward fashion that 





* Cleanth Brooks, “The Waste Land: Critique of the Myth,” in T. S. Eliot: A Selected Critique, 
ed. Leonard Unger (New York and Toronto: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1948), p. 336. 
* Ibid., p. 343. 
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“what Krishna meant no longer matters much to the East, and the glow of 
the original Fire Sermon has paled considerably.”* One imagines that Ludo- 
wyk could have said a great deal more along these lines, but again the sug- 
gested themes are left undeveloped. 

In the well-known volume Focus Three: T. S. Eliot, A Study of His Writ- 
ings by Several Hands, several essays do touch upon Eliot’s relationship to 
Eastern philosophy and religion. Balachandra Rajan in his essay “The Unity 
of the Quartets” remarks in connection with the introduction of Krsna in 
the third section of “The Dry Salvages”: 


Section three begins badly. Mr Eliot is never happy in the “maze of Oriental meta- 
physics” and his wanderings this time are uncomfortably sinuous. . . . I do not doubt 
that it is possible to defend this passage. There are ambiguities, complexities and an 
ingenious associational circuit, to say nothing of the device of describing the future in 
the language of the past. But Mr Eliot is too good a poet to play the virtuoso .. . 
and to my mind it cannot compare with the grave declamatory cadences of the second 
half of this section. . . .* 


Philip Wheelwright, on the other hand, seems much more sensitive to the 
Indian philosophical themes and Eliot’s use of them in “The Dry Salvages”: 


The mention of Krishna in Part III of The Dry Salvages makes explicit the strain of 
Eastern philosophy adumbrated in The Waste Land and elsewhere in the Four Quar- 
sets. . . . Eliot's sure catalytic instinct here, furnishing the main philosophical theme 
of the poem, has been to synthesize the Hindu idea of rebirth through self-disciplined 
and reverent concentration . . . with Heraclitus’s idea of the relevance of rebirth to 
every temporal moment.® 


Wheelwright’s analysis seems to be very pertinent, but at best it is brief 
and stands in need of considerable development. Wheelwright appears to 
be one of the few critics who take Eliot’s Indian references seriously. 

Turning from essays to systematic works on Eliot, we find that Elizabeth 
Drew’s T. S. Eliot, The Design of His Poetry contains many important sug- 
gestions and valuable emphases. We are reminded, for instance, that by 
the time Eliot set about to compose The Waste Land he “had already ab- 
sorbed the whole literary and cultural tradition of Europe, as well as a great 
deal of Asiatic religion and philosophy.”* We are also reminded that his 
mysticism is neither distinctively Eastern nor Western but, instead, is “in 

°E F. C Ladowt, “T. S. Eliot in Ceylon,” in T. 5. Eliot, compiled by Richard March and 
Tambimuttm ( : Editions a 1948), p. 105. 

cpaants tae “The Unity of the Quartets,” in Focus Three: T. S. Eliot, A Study of 
His Weisings by Several Hands, ed. B. Rajan (London: Dennis Dobson Lrd., 1947), p. 87. 

* Philip Wheelwright, “Eliot's Philosophical Themes,” in B. Rajan, op. cit., pp. 103-105. 


7 a T. S. Eliot, The Design of His Poetry (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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the tradition of those Christian and Oriental mystics who have believed that 
moments of intuitive insight into the nature of ‘reality’ come as the crown 
to ‘prayer, observance, discipline, thought and action. ...’”’ Although Miss 
Drew’s general approach to Eliot is broad and suggestive, she never com- 
pletely incorporates Eliot’s Oriental references into her analyses, and one 
is left with the feeling (perhaps quite unjustified) that she is not too familiar 
with Indian philosophy in general or Buddhist philosophy in particular. 
F. O. Matthiessen, whose Achievement of T. S. Eliot is itself a notable 
achievement in critical writing, tells us in connection with The Waste Land 
that no reading of Buddha’s “Fire Sermon” is required for understanding 
the poem, and that he himself has “not yet read the Upanishad from which 
Eliot borrowed the onomatopoeic representation of ‘what the thunder said’.’”* 
Matthiessen is an excellent critic, and his opinions are quite sound from his 
somewhat formalistic point of view. We could suggest, however, that, al- 
though Eliot’s poems are self-contained and most certainly do stand, poeti- 
cally, upon their own feet (and this is Matthiessen’s main contention), they 
do not contain themselves in a complete vacuum. They stand steadily, but 
they stand within the framework of a very complex ideological context. If 
this context has Indian strands, these strands cannot be ignored completely. 
Just as Elizabeth Drew and F. O. Matthiessen tend to slight the Eastern 
themes in Eliot’s poems, so does Helen Gardner in her admirable work The 
Art of T. S. Eliot. But unlike Elizabeth Drew and F. O. Matthiessen, Helen 
Gardner is clearly upset by Eliot’s Indian references: 
Though it is perfectly in consonance with the poem’s themes of annunciation to use 
these great scriptures which bear witness to man’s recognition of the divine, it might 
be objected that to introduce Krishna at this point is an error and destroys the imagina- 
tive harmony of the poem, since it is precisely in their view of history and the time 
process that Christianity and Hinduism are most opposed.® 


She concludes by confessing, in the words of Eliot, that the whole passage 
leaves her “in a state of enlightened mystification.” Rather lamely she sug- 
gests that “the reason for the introduction of the Gita here is that the poem 
contains so much of Mr Eliot’s past that inevitably his explorations of Hindu 
metaphysics find a place in it.”"° Such an explanation, though candid, is not 
the sort of explanation one expects from Miss Gardner. It amounts to little 
more than saying that if a man starts by throwing in everything but the 
kitchen sink, don’t be surprised if he throws in the kitchen sink at the last 

* Ibid., p. 144. 

*F. O. Matthiessen, The Achievement of T. S. Eliot (New York and London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947), p. 51. 


— Gardner, The Art of T. S. Eliot (London: The Cresset Press, 1949), p. 173. 
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moment. Though Miss Gardnet’s explanation is hardly acceptable, it must 
be admitted that she does raise a rather crucial issue. 

Among the uncollected essays on Eliot that are to be found in various 
books and journals, one meets with a good many fragmentary references to 
Indian philosophy and religion. At least two of these essays deserve men- 
tion here. William Blissett in his “The Argument of T. S. Eliot’s Four 
Quartets” raises the question as to what degree “is experience proper to 
Eastern religions relevant to Eliot’s Christian witness?” The question, he 
tells us, “inevitably occurs to a close reader of the poems or to anyone who 
has heard them read, and the difficulties attendant upon it should not be 
underestimated.”"* Mr. Blissett’s answer to his own question is not unam- 
biguous; his conclusion seems to be that the dominant themes in the Four 
Quartets are Christian while the lesser non-Christian themes are not, on the 
whole, incompatible with Christian doctrine. H. H. Waggoner tells us in 
his chapter on Eliot in The Heel of Elohim that he shares “Miss Gardner's 
feeling that the third section [of “The Dry Salvages”} is somewhat weak- 
ened by its dependence on Indian scriptures, since the ideas which are attri- 
buted to Krishna may be found within the Christian tradition unmixed with 
the element of negative detachment or quietism.”"* The remark is a curious 
one since the main theme of the Gita is not negative detachment, which pre- 
cludes practical action, but, rather, practical action which is free from attach- 
ment. And if there are elements of negative detachment in the Gité, there 
are also such elements in the Christian tradition unless they are arbitrarily 
ruled out by definition. One cannot help supposing that Mr. Waggoner is 
not too familiar with Indian philosophies. 


II 


Considering the relatively slight attention that has been given to Eliot 
from the point of view of Indian philosophy, it might appear that such an 
approach would necessarily turn out to be irrelevant and beside the point, 
misguided rather than positively illuminating. Indeed, Eliot himself might 
concur in this opinion, for it is simple enough to quote Eliot against any 
attempt to bring together and to amalgamate in any serious fashion Eastern 
and Western ideologies. 

Although Eliot, by his own testimony, spent two years “in the study of 
Sanskrit under Charles Lanman, and a year in the mazes of Patanjali’s meta- 





"William Blissett, “The Argument of T. S. Eliot’s Fowr Quartets,” University of Toronto 
Quarterly, XV, No. 2 (January, 1946), 122. 


oe — a Waggoner, The Heel of Elobim (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
), p. 43. 
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physics under the guidance of James Woods,”"* he speaks of the outcome 
of this study as consisting, in the main, of “enlightened mystification.” Just 
what Eliot means by the expression “enlightened mystification” is difficult 
to say. Unfortunately, the expression is clever, ironic, and extremely quot- 
able. It is not too hazardous to assume, however, that Eliot’s enlightened 
mystification is something more than one would derive from a quick and 
superficial reading of the Gita or an attendance at a course of lectures de- 
livered by a traveling swami. But whatever Eliot does mean, it is clear that 
at no time does he claim to be a technical expert on Eastern philosophy. He 
admits that Irving Babbitt, for one, knew infinitely more about both Con- 
fucius and Buddha than he; and this admission is not to be interpreted as 
an expression of simple modesty on Eliot’s part. Babbitt devoted a lifetime 
to the study of Eastern philosophies (particularly Buddhism), and can be 
regarded as one of the spiritual fathers of philosophy East and West. 

While disclaiming, then, the expertness of a Babbitt, Eliot does not hesi- 
tate to express skepticism concerning the significance of any attempt to 
bring Eastern philosophy into the structure of Western cultural mentality, 
an attempt with which Babbitt was much concerned: 


A good half of the effort of understanding what the Indian philosophers were after— 
and their subtleties make most of the great European philosophers look like school- 
boys—lay in trying to erase from my mind all the categories and kinds of distinction 
common to European philosophy from the time of the Greeks. My previous and con- 
comitant study of European philosophy was hardly better than an obstacle. And I came 
to the conclusion—seeing also that the “influence” of Brahmin and Buddhist thought 
upon Europe, as in Schopenhauer, Hartmann, and Deussen, had largely been through 
romantic misunderstanding—that my only hope of really penetrating to the heart of 
the mystery would lie in forgetting how to think and feel as an American or a Euro- 
pean: which, for practical as well as sentimental reasons, I did not wish to do... . 
And I cannot but feel that in some respects Irving Babbitt, with the noblest intentions, 
has merely made matters worse instead of better.1* 


This statement, which is not to be regarded as a casual surmise based upon 
ignorance, is sobering, to say the least. It is sobering in particular to anyone 
who is intent upon finding in Eliot’s poetry the profound expression of Indian 
philosophical views. It is sobering in general to anyone who is seriously 





%T. S. Eliot, After Strange Gods (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934), p. 43. 

4 Ibid., pp. 43-44. It is significant to note that Babbitt and Eliot appear to agree in their 
judgment of Schopenhauer. “They [many persons} have also inclined . . . to interpret Buddha 
subrationally. The . . . tendency is probably best exemplified in Schopenhauer who founds ethics 
u a distinctly subrational type of sympathy (or pity) and then proceeds to associate this type 
a aaa with Buddha and with the wisdom of the East in general. Schopenhauer knew 
little about the authentic teaching of Buddha, but his error is so fundamental that it is doubtful 
whether he would have corrected it even if he had been more adequately informed.” Irving 
Babbitt, The Dhammapada (New York and London: Oxford University Press, 1936), p. 101. 
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interested in bringing together (whether in terms of synthesis or not) the 
diverse traditions of Eastern and Western philosophy. It may be granted 
that Schopenhauer, Hartmann, and Deussen were somewhat romantic with 
respect to Eastern philosophical traditions. But if a necessary condition of 
penetrating Eastern philosophical traditions is that of becoming (mentally 
and spiritually) an Easterner and at the same time ceasing to be a Westerner, 
East-West penetration, in any real sense, could be no more than a rather 
unhappy delusion. 

If Eliot is sincere in these opinions, and if these opinions do stretch back 
to his graduate-student days, it might be wise to refrain from asking Eliot 
to do in his poetry what he apparently disapproves of in his criticism. And 
yet we must not assume, without careful investigation, that there is com- 
plete harmony between critical theory and poetical practice in the work of 
Eliot. Many artists, it would appear, aim at one thing and even think that 
they have achieved it, when actually their accomplishments lie in totally 
different directions. Whatever Eliot may say in criticism of the attempt to 
bring East and West together (religiously, poetically, intellectually), one 
cannot ignore his direct poetical references to Indian philosophy and reli- 
gion. These explicit references are actually few in number, but they are 
important at least in the sense that they cannot be brushed aside as acci- 
dents, errors, or inconsistencies that have crept into a work in progress. One 
need not claim perfection for any of Eliot’s poems in order to regard them 
as deliberately and carefully planned. We may ultimately disapprove of 
Eliot’s Eastern references, but our final attitude ought not to be that of 
mystification. 

Although most of Eliot’s direct references to Indian philosophy have al- 
ready been noted, indirectly, in this paper, a brief summary will be useful. 

The third section of Te Waste Land is entitled “The Fire Sermon.” The 
inevitable reference (although not necessarily the complete reference) is to 
Buddha’s “Fire Sermon” from the Maha-vagga. This reference is explicitly 
‘acknowledged by Eliot in his note to line 308 (“Burning burning burning 
burning”) of The Waste Land: “The complete text of Buddha’s Fire Sermon 
(which corresponds in importance to the Sermon on the Mount) from 
which these words are taken, will be found translated in the late Henry 
Clarke Warren’s Buddhism in Translation {sic} (Harvard Oriental Series). 
Mr. Warren was one of the great pioneers of Buddhist studies in the Occi- 
dent.” In connection with references to St. Augustine in lines 307 (“To 
Carthage then I came”) and 309 (“O Lord Thou piuckest me out”) Eliot 
notes that the “collocation of these two representatives of eastern and western 
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asceticism, as the culmination of this part of the poem, is not an accident.” 
The joining of Buddha and St. Augustine at the very core of The Waste Land 
would seem to indicate that Eliot (who is anything but superficial) had 
grasped something which he personally would not regard as a “romantic _ 
misunderstanding,” but which he might regard as a real penetration. Either 
this, or Eliot (thanks to his remarks concerning Schopenhauer and others) 
has become hoist with his own petard. 

Just as “The Fire Sermon” makes a direct and incontrovertible appeal to ~ 
the Mah4-vagga, so the fifth section of The Waste Land, entitled “What the 
Thunder Said,” makes an equally direct and incontrovertible appeal to the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. This appeal Eliot acknowledges in his note to 
line 401 (“Datta: what have we given?”): “ “Datta, dayadhvam, damyata’ 
(Give, sympathise, control). The fable of the meaning of the Thunder is 
found in the Bribadaranyaka—Upanishad, 5,1. A translation is found in 
Deussen’s Sechzig Upanishads des Veda, p. 489.” The final line of “What 
the Thunder Said” (“Shantih shantih shantih”), Eliot annotates briefly: 
“Shantih. Repeated as here, a formal ending to an Upanishad. “The Peace / 
which passeth understanding’ is our equivalent to this word.” 

In the Four Quartets the entire third section of “The Dry Salvages” (forty- 
seven lines in all) involves a general reference to the Bhagavad-gita. At one 
point (as Philip Wheelwright points out) the reference takes the form of 
an almost literal translation of Chapter VIII. 8 of the Gitd. Quite charac- 
teristically, the translation is adapted to the needs of the poet. Eliot takes 
what he wants, twists it gently to meet his purposes, and weaves it into 
the texture of the poem. 

In The Cocktail Party, Eliot’s most recent work in verse, there is a clear 
reference in Act II to the “Mahaparinibbana-sutta” of the Digha-nikaya in 
the line addressed by Sir Henry Harcourt-Reilly to Edward and Lavinia: 


Go in peace. And work out your salvation with diligence. 


A variant of the same statement is found in Reilly’s parting statement to 
Celia: 

Go in peace, my daughter. 

Work out your salvation with diligence. 


And the statement occurs a third time when Reilly and Julia are discussing 
Celia’s fate: 
And when I say to one like her 
“Work out your salvation with diligence’, I do not understand 
What I myself am saying. 


The reference here is to the well-known account of the death of the Buddha: 
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Then The Blessed One addressed the priests: — 

“And now, O priests, I take my leave of you; all the constituents of being are 
transitory; work out your salvation with diligence.” 

And this was the last word of The Tathagata.’® 


Though Eliot’s reference here is quite incontestable, it is possible that a ref- 
erence to Philippians 2:12 (“work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling”) is also involved. This seems most unlikely, however, since 
Reilly does not expect salvation to be worked out in the spirit of fear. Just 
what a quotation from the Mahiaparinibbana-sutta is doing in the midst of 
The Cocktail Party is a question well worth asking. One doubts that Eliot 
is merely showing off his acquaintance with Warren’s Buddhism in Transla- 
tions. 

So far as direct and obvious references go, this is the general picture, al- 
though no claim is made that this is the total picture. If these references 
were incidental only, decorative features which were not organically incor- 
porated into the poetry, our conclusion could be that of the multitudinous 
references Eliot makes some are references to Indian philosophy and reli- 
gion. If, however, the Indian references are organic parts of larger wholes, 
then they must be regarded as signs, symptoms, guides which suggest a 
direction of interpretation but which leave the real penetration to the reader 
himself. It is well to remember here that creative penetration which moves 
in the right direction is difficult. It is all too easy to mold an interpretation 
which fits certain assumed concepts and categories at the expense of distort- 
ing completely the artist’s intentions. Eliot points out that “the meaning 
of a poem may be something larger than its author’s conscious purpose, and 
something remote from its origins.”"* But whatever leeway for interpreta- 
tion is given, the leeway, even for Eliot, is short of absolute; and one can, 
it is hoped, distinguish between a reasonably adequate interpretation (of 
which there may be several) and an interpretation which is forced, awkward, 
or simply irrelevant. Being aware, then, of the dangers of interpretation, it 
would be well to set forth some of the assumptions, convictions, and limita- 
tions in terms of which, as a framework of analysis, the rest of the paper 
will be written: 

1. At no time will it be contended that the poetry of Eliot is deliberately 
didactic in character. Eliot is not concerned with developing an intellectual 
and systematic world view of any kind, Eastern or Western. Although ably 

%* From the “Mahaparinibbana-sutta” of the Digha-nikaya, in Henry Clarke Warren, Buddhism 


wm ccc Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. III (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1922), 
p. 109. 


*T. S. Eliot, “The Music of Poetry,” Partisan Review, IX, No. 6 (November-December, 
1942), 456. 
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trained in formal philosophy, Eliot’s mentality is that of the poet and the 
artist. He is not concerned with system, with proof, with demonstration; 
rather, he is concerned with exploiting and giving expression to an emo- 
tional or spiritual vision, embodying it in all its particularity and immediacy 
in an individual form. Eliot himself has been concerned with the distinc- 
tion between philosophy and poetry, coming at one time to the conclusion 
that poetry is not a substitute for philosophy, the poet and the philosopher 
being concerned with different problems. One should be wary, then, of 
finding in any of Eliot’s poems systematic philosophical construction; and 
one should keep in mind that what might be contradictory on the level of 
logical analysis may be complementary on the level of integral vision. 

2. In considering the Indian philosophical themes which seem to be at 
work in some of Eliot’s poetry, I shall limit myself to those themes which 
have been singled out as characterizing Buddhism. Buddhism is, of course, 
Indian in its origins; and although it differs from other Indian systems it 
has much in common with them. The metaphysics implied in the Gitd, for 
instance, is rather remote from Buddhism and also rather remote, I believe, 
from the central emphases of Eliot. But the Gita in its “ethical” aspects is 
quite close to the general spirit of Buddhism, both being concerned with 
emancipation from the fire of desire and the attainment of peace without 
attachment and longing. 

3. Although I shall be concerned with viewing the poetry of Eliot from 
the general point of view of Indian Buddhism, I shall certainly not hold 
that this point of view is the only significant point of view. I agree with 
most critics that much of Eliot’s work remains obscure unless seen within 
the context of the Christian tradition. But I am also convinced that an ap- 
proach from the point of view of Buddhism can be peculiarly illuminating. 

4. In this analysis of Eliot’s poetry, my main concern will be with the Four 
Quartets (“Burnt Norton,” “East Coker,” “The Dry Salvages,” “Little Gid- 
ding”). Such a self-imposed limitation calls for no special apology. Short 
of an entire volume, one could not discuss all of Eliot’s poetry from any 
point of view. The Four Quartets is, I believe, Eliot’s masterpiece, a work 
which brings together in a concentrated form a lifetime of thought, reflec- 
tion, feeling, hope, and despair; and of all Eliot’s works, taken separately, 
it is the Four Quartets which is closest to the spirit of Buddhism. 


Il 


Systematic philosophies are the expressions of emotional visions. Emotional 
visions grow out of key intuitions which must somehow be recaptured if 
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the emotional visions themselves are to be entered sympathetically and the 
philosophies actually understood 2b intra. Systematic philosophies may take 
the form of deductive systems or even quasi-scientific hypotheses. But the key 
intuitions are immediate, and the emotional visions are not deduced from 
these intuitions: they grow out of the intuitions with an imaginative logic 
of their own. Systematized logically, the emotional visions may become 
elaborate world views which can be discussed and criticized rationally. For- 
mulated in terms of a felt need for salvation, they may become religions 
or complex theologies. Exploited aesthetically by the poet, they may become 
concrete poems, related systems of poems, or an entire life of poetry. Phi- 
losophy, religion, and poetry are, in the abstract, quite distinct and must be 
recognized as different. In the concrete, however, they may overlap consid- 
erably; and thus a poem, without ceasing to be an emotional-aesthetic struc- 
ture, may have both religious and philosophical aspects and overtones. At 
their highest and best, philosophy, religion, and poetry are rooted in funda- 
mental intuitions which are felt to be real and to be of cosmic significance. 
One approach to the philosopher and the poet is by way of the key intuition. 

The key intuition of Buddhism” is that of the unshakable reality of im- 
permanence and the deep-rooted and all-encompassing character of suffering. 
Impermanence, when fully grasped, discloses itself as both objective and 
subjective; in the language of the philosopher (and intuitions, which are 
immediate, cannot be discussed on the level of intuition), the fact of im- 
permanence rules out the possibility of an underlying and unchanging sub- 
stratum or ego. Suffering, when fully grasped, reveals itself as something 
more than human suffering; it is an aspect of the constitution of being. If 
one would understand Buddhism at all, one must understand (if one cannot 
completely share) the key intuition of both impermanence and suffering. 

In actual accounts of Buddhism it often happens that either impermanence 
or suffering is understressed or that one of the two (usually suffering) is 
given a derived status. Some scholars apparently prefer not to carry the 
notion of impermanence through to its bitter end; and, although they grant 
that the empirical self is transient, they seem to find a non-empirical Self 
which is something other than transient. Other scholars, while vigorously 
denying that there is any real unity or substantial permanence in the world 
at all, seem to neglect the dimension of suffering, perhaps because the notion 
of suffering on a cosmic scale seems so pessimistic or so melodramatic that 





* Throughout this paper, when I speak of Buddhism I mean Theravada (Hinayana) Buddhism 


exclusively. Mahayana Buddhism, in its various forms, I regard as the complex religion that 
Theravada Buddhism became. Zen Buddhism (or simply Zen), as it is generally known in the 
West through the writings of D. T. Suzuki, has little in common with Theravada Buddhism. 
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the less said about it the better. Professor Chan, who obviously wishes to 
do justice to both impermanence and suffering in Buddhism, tells us that in 
Buddhism (as well as in Hinduism) “the transitoriness of life is even iden- 
tified with suffering.”"* He then remarks that it has never been explained 
why impermanence of life spells suffering. The point involved is an im- 
portant one. It may be granted that, literally speaking, the concept of suffer- 
ing cannot be deduced from the concept of impermanence. But it should be 
added that in Buddhism we are concerned with no such deduction. The key 
intuition is an intuition of suffering-impermanence, a single fact, so to speak, 
of which suffering and impermanence are two, complementary aspects. One 
need not argue from one to the other if both are given; and there seems to 
be no real evidence that the Buddha, having started with the intuition of 
impermanence, proceeded to deduce suffering. In short, to one who has the 
eyes to see and the spirit to respond (and most of us are blind) the world 
in which we live is a world of birth and death, growth and decay, endless 
hope and equally endless frustration, disappointment, sorrow, and nausea, 
a scene of suffering and repetition in which nothing remains and nothing is 
ever repeated. 

This key intuition of Buddhism is precisely the intuition which underlies 
the poetry of T. S. Eliot. It is the progressive expression of this intuition 
which has led the superficial reader to speak of Eliot as basically pessimistic, 
or at least pessimistic up until the time of his “conversion.” But whether 
really pessimistic or not (and Buddhism itself has often been spoken of as 
profoundly pessimistic), there is no doubt at all that in Eliot’s poetry the 
intuition of impermanence and suffering plays a dominant role. Sometimes 
it is impermanence, flux, or change which is stressed; sometimes suffering 
is stressed. But in the end, the two join hands and are clearly seen as two 
sides of the same situation. One seems to hear echoed and re-echoed the 


. famous statements attributed to the Buddha: 


Whether Buddhas arise, O priests, or whether Buddhas do not arise, it remains a 
fact and the fixed and necessary constitution of being, that all its constituents are 
transitory. 

Whether Buddhas arise, O priests, or whether Buddhas do not arise, it remains a 
fact and the fixed and necessary constitution of being, that all its constituents are 
misery. 

Whether Buddhas arise, O priests, or whether Buddhas do not arise, it remains a fact 
and the fixed and necessary constitution of being, that all its elements are. lacking in 
an Ego.!? 

%* Wing-tsit Chan, “The Spirit of Oriental Philosophy,” in Philosophy—East and West, ed. 
Charles A. Moore (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944), p. 157. 

* From the Afguttara-nikaya iii. 134, in Buddbism in Translations, p. xx. 
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In the Four Quartets the theme of impermanence, flux, or change is pre- 
sented from a variety of points of view. The direct philosophical inspiration 
is undoubtedly Heraclitus, and several times we find Eliot paraphrasing 
Heraclitean fragments. But it should be remembered that the philosophies 
of Heraclitus and Buddhism both emphasize the centrality of impermanence; 
and if Buddhism is more insistent upon the omnipresence of impermanence, 
no philosopher in the West (with the possible exception of Bergson) has 
gone further in the direction of accepting the full reality of impermanence 
and change than Heraclitus. In the metaphysical quest for unchanging reali- 
ties above or behind the apparent flux of phenomena, Buddhism in the East 
and the philosophy of Heraclitus in the West have been thoroughly non- 
conformist.” The theme of impermanence as it characterizes the natural 
world is given profound poetical expression in the opening lines of “East 
Coker”: 

In my beginning is my end. In succession 

Houses rise and fall, crumble, are extended, 

Are removed, destroyed, restored, or in their place 

Is an open field, or a factory, or a by-pass. 

Old stone to new building, old timber to new fires, 
Old fires to ashes, and ashes to the earth, 

Which is already flesh, fur and faeces, 

Bone of man and beast, cornstalk and leaf. 


Not only does perpetual change, in cycles of birth, growth, decay, and death, 
characterize physical nature; but for Eliot (as well as for Buddhism) it per- 
tains to human nature, to the self, as well. In the never-ending flux of 
events there is not even an abiding ego which somehow stands outside or 
above the ceaseless change. In Buddhism, this denial of an abiding self is 
spoken of as the doctrine of anatta, and represents, in the last analysis, the 
inevitable extension to the self of the basic notion of' impermanence. There 
is some evidence that Heraclitus found an unchanging soul in the midst of 
his flux. But if so, it is clear that Eliot sides with Buddhism in seeing the self 
as thoroughly insubstantial and impermanent. Although the expression of 
this theme is often indirect and a matter of implication, occasionally the 
theme is expressed with directness, as in “The Dry Salvages”: 

When the train starts, and the passengers are settled 

To fruit, periodicals, and business letters 

(And those who saw them off have left the platform) 

Their faces relax from grief into relief, 





™ For a brief discussion of Buddhism and the philosophy of Heraclitus, see Hajime Nakamura, 
“The Kinetic Exi 
1951), 33-39. 


of an Individual,” PHILOSOPHY EAST AND WEST, I, No. 2 (July, 
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To the sleepy rhythm of a hundred hours. 

Fare forward, travellers! not escaping from the past 
Into different lives, or into any future; 

You are not the same people who left that station 
Or who will arrive at any terminus... . 

You are not those who saw the harbour 

Receding, or those who will disembark. 


Somewhat more dramatically, the same theme is given expression in The 
Cocktail Party, Act I, scene 3: 


Ah, but we die to each other daily. 

What we know of other people 

Is only our memory of the moments 

During which we knew them. And they have changed since then. 
To pretend that they and we are the same 

Is a useful and convenient social convention 

Which must sometimes be broken. We must also remember 

That at every meeting we are meeting a stranger. 


In these lines, the fact of impermanence, both objective and subjective, 
is expressed as a fact. There are overtones of pathos, but these overtones are 
not stressed. However, for both Buddhism and Eliot the other side of im- 
permanence is suffering; and the theme of human and cosmic suffering is, 
if anything, almost more central to Eliot’s poetry than the theme of flux. In 
the earlier poems, before the publication of The Waste Land, suffering takes 
the form of the recognition of human loneliness, frustration, and impotence, 
of the emptiness and futility of life amidst the smoke and fog of December 
afternoons. With The Waste Land, the vision spreads and deepens, and 
suffering seems to become a universal characteristic, enacted again and again, 
whether in the lives of primitive peoples, in the lives of heroes and saints 
of antiquity, or in the twentieth-century flats of tired typists. But nowhere 
in all of Eliot’s work is the theme of suffering on a cosmic scale given more 
poignant expression than in the Four Quartets, particularly in the sestina in 
the second section of “The Dry Salvages”: 


Where is there an end of it, the soundless wailing, 
The silent withering of autumn flowers 

‘Dropping their petals and remaining motionless; 
Where is there an end to the drifting 

The prayer of the bone on the beach, che unprayable 
Prayer at the calamitous annunciation? 
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There is no end of it, the voiceless wailing, 

No end to the withering of withered flowers, 

To the movement of pain that is painless and motionless, 

To the drift of the sea and the drifting wreckage, 

The bone’s prayer to Death its God. Only the hardly, barely prayable 
Prayer of the one Annunciation. 


The same vision of suffering, more dramatic and somewhat less subtle, is 
presented in The Family Reunion. It is worth referring to here because it 
illustrates a point which is insisted upon in Buddhism: that the vision of 
the world as a suffering flux is not the result of ratiocination, nor is the 
vision created in another by rational argument. If the vision is grasped at 
all, it is grasped immediately, and probably it is seldom grasped in all its 
completeness: humankind cannot bear very much reality.** Thus in Act I, 
scene 1, of The Family Reunion, Harry presents the vision of suffering with 
borrowings from Dante: 


You are all people 
To whom nothing has happened, at most a continual impact 
Of external events. You have gone through life in sleep, 
Never woken to the nightmare. I tell you, life would be unendurable 
If you were wide awake. You do not know 


The sudden solitude in a crowded desert 

In a thick smoke, many creatures moving 

Without direction, for no direction 

Leads anywhere but round and round in that vapour— 
Without purpose, and without principle of conduct 
In flickering intervals of light and darkness; 

The partial anaesthesia of suffering without feeling 
The partial observation of one’s own automatism 
While the slow stain sinks deeper through the skin 
Tainting the flesh and discolouring the bone— 

This is what matters, but it is unspeakable, 
Untranslatable: I talk in general terms 

Because the particular has no language. 


If, then, suffering is omnipresent; if, as Eliot tells us, people change, and 
smile, but the agony abides (“The Dry Salvages”) and even the laughter in 
™ Christmas Humphreys sees this as clearly as anyone, and expresses it with a rather pleasant 


ic enthusiasm: “Dukkba, then, is a fact, and either a man, on quiet consideration of life as he 
eh we for himself its omnipresence, or he does not. . . . But some there are whose 
lives are sufficiently unhappy, or who have sufficiently withdrawn themselves from the appear- 
ance of happiness in their own or in their neighbors’ lives to be able to hear, in the stillness of 
the night or above the turmoil of the day, the ceaseless cry of anguish which rises from a 
blindly groping, sorrow-laden world.” Christmas Humphreys, Buddhism (Harmondsworth: Pen- 


guin Books, 1951), p. 82. 
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the garden points to the agony of death and birth (“East Coker”), the cause 
of suffering can be disclosed, and was disclosed by the Buddha as being desire 
(tanba). The word desire is not an altogether felicitous translation of tanha. 
It is better to speak of appetency, of the craving for life which is a clinging 
to material existence and a demanding for renewed and enhanced existence. 
Moreover, although desire is sometimes thought of as being human desire 
exclusively, when properly understood it is seen on a cosmic scale as an 
inherent characteristic of nature, both animate and inanimate. 

This concept of desire, expressing itself in terms of the will-to-live no 
matter what, appears several times in Eliot’s poetry in terms of an image of 
spring, an image of spring which is at the same time an image of pain. The 
sentiments of hope and joy which are often associated with the image of 
spring as rebirth are twisted off; and the feeling expressed in such lines as, 
“Oh, to be in England / Now that April’s there” becomes a mockery. Thus 
we have the incomparable opening lines of The Waste Land: 


April is the cruellest month, breeding 
Lilacs out of the dead land, mixing 
Memory and desire, stirring 

Dull roots with spring rain. 

Winter kept us warm, covering 

Earth in forgetful snow. . . 


The same image of the painfulness of the rebirth of desire in spring is picked 
up again in The Family Reunion, and is enhanced, moving in the direction 
of the dramatic: 


The cold spring now is the time 

For the ache in the moving root 

The agony in the dark 

The slow flow throbbing the trunk 

The pain of the breaking bud. 

These are the ones that suffer least: 

The aconite under the snow 

And the snowdrop crying for a moment in the wood. 


This particular image of spring, an image of desire and pain which seems 
to express the Buddhist notion of tamba, is not found in an explicit form in 
the Four Quartets. In its place, however, we do find (in “East Coker”) a 
peculiarly complex image of spring out of season, of birth and death when 
birth is really abortion and death is the crushing of groundless hopes. In this 
image, birth and death, hope and despair, desire and suffering, join hands: 
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What is the late November doing 
With the disturbance of the spring 
And creatures of the summer heat, 
And snowdrops writhing under feet 
And hollyhocks that aim too high 
Red into grey and tumble down 
Late roses filled with early snow? 


Desire for Eliot, then, is (as in Buddhism) something more than human 
desire just as suffering is something more than human suffering. Suffering, 
as well as the desire which is the cause of suffering, is a cosmic trait of the 
total process of nature. In the last analysis, as Eliot clearly indicates in 
“Burnt Norton,” it is the world itself which moves 


In appetency, on its metalled ways 
Of time past and time future. 


If all Eliot presented us with was a vision of impermanence and suffer- 
ing, his vision would be for most of us a vision of despair. Those who, with 
Eliot, had seen into the heart of darkness and who shared the vision of 
horror would admire the precision, the penetration, and the integrity of 
the poet. Those who did not share the vision might admire the skill of 
presentation, but in the end would shrink back from accepting anything 
so pessimistic and so heartless. But whether accepted or rejected, the vision 
would be a vision of despair. The horror would be full rather than partial, 
and any resolution of the horror would appear quite impossible. For (it could 
be asked), given the foundation of universal change and suffering, how 
could there be any sort of way out? If we accept the initial intuition, is not 
the inevitable conclusion that of no exit? 

Indeed, the message of Eliot’s poetry, up to and including The Hollow 
Men, may have been precisely this: that all is suffering and there is no way 
out.” But in the later poems (starting, perhaps, with Ash Wednesday) Eliot 
appears to suggest a way out. For some critics this discovery of a way out 
(involving, we are told, an appeal to the supernatural) marks a turning 
point in Eliot’s career, a turning point which may be regarded as either for- 

* Actually there are few critics who find Eliot’s vision of suffering completely universal. 
Usually Eliot is viewed as preoccupied with a contrast between a vital past and a dying present, 
to use Elizabeth Drew’s terminology, and thus sighing after the vanished glories of the past. It 
would take an entire paper to argue the point in detail. But my conclusion would be that Eliot’s 
vision of suffering is cosmic and universal. I would suggest, among other things, that Eliot is too 
familiar with, and too close to, the spirit of Ecclesiastes to fall into the trap of supposing that 
the former days were better than these. (Eccles. 7:10.) I would point out that Eliot has told us 
in “Thoughts After Lambeth” that he does not “mean that our times are particularly corru 
all times are corrupt.” I would also point out that in his introduction to Djuna Barnes’s Night- 
wood, Eliot has told us that whatever the particular sufferings on the surface, “the deeper design 


is that of the human misery and bondage which is universal.” Apparently the human mind has 
difficulty accepting the objective truth of a vision of cosmic suffering or cosmic horror. It seems 
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tunate or unfortunate, depending upon one’s initial point of view. In either 
case, however, the feeling may be that the turning point (be it the expression 
of the failure-of-doubt or the will-to-believe) marks an abrupt break with 
everything that has gone before, leaving us with an unhappily truncated poet 
or a peculiar and paradoxical combination of profound despair and equally 
profound hope. 

However paradoxical the situation here may be, it is not unique. The same 

truncation, the same combination of despair and hope, is of the very essence 
of Buddhism. As Junjiro Takakusu points out, Buddhism rests on the idea 
of knowing and regarding reality as it is; but having accepted things as they 
are, Buddhism then goes on to find a way of life that is both possible and 
desirable withir. the context of the facts of existence.”* Thus it is that while 
the first two “noble truths” of Buddhism inform us concerning the omni- 
presence of suffering and the cause of suffering, the second two “noble truths” 
inform us concerning the possibility of the destruction of suffering and the 
path which leads to the destruction of suffering. Paradoxically or not, it is 
still true that for Buddhism, although change and suffering are universal 
and omnipresent and although man, by nature, is bound to the wheel of 
birth and death (samsara), man can free himself from the wheel and thus 
find deliverance from suffering, freedom from desire and compulsive action, 
and the peace which passes understanding. Just how such release from sari- 
Sara 1s to be understood has formed one of the major problems of Buddhism. 
Various interpretations have been offered; but, in the end, the overwhelm- 
ing paradox is the assertion of the existence, or at least the possibility of the 
existence, of a resting place in the midst of flux, peace in the midst of suffer- 
ing and confusion. 
Monks, there exists that condition wherein is neither earth nor water nor fire nor air: 
wherein is neither the sphere of infinite space nor of infinite consciousness nor of 
nothingness nor of neither-consciousness-nor-unconsciousness; where there is neither 
this world nor a world beyond nor both together nor moon-and-sun. Thence, monks, 
I declare is no coming to birth; thither is no going (from life); therein is no dura- 
tion; thence is no falling; there is no arising. It is not something fixed, it moves not 
on, it is not based on anything. That indeed is the end of Ili4 


easier to attribute such a vision to the disease of an individual. At most, universal suffering is 
limited to a particular period—often the present as opposed to the past. One is here reminded 
of Celia’s statement in The Cocktail Party. “But first I must tell you / That I should really like to 
think there’s something wrong with me— / Because, if there isn’t, then there’s something 
wrong / Or at least, very different from what it seemed to be, / With the World itself—and 
that's much more frightening! / That would be terrible. So I'd rather believe / There’ is some- 
thing wrong with me, that could be put right. / I'd do anything you told me, to get back to 
normality.” 

* Junjiro Takakusu, The Essentials of Buddhist Philosophy, ed. W.'T. Chan and Charles A. 
Moore (Honolulu: University of Hawaii, 1947), p. 22. 

™“ Udanea VIL. 1. The Minor Anthologies of the Pali Canon, Part Il, tr. F. L. Woodward, Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists, Vol. VIII (London: Oxford University Press, 1935), p. 97. 
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In a quite similar way, Eliot seems to present us with the vision of a con- 
trast or a tension between the world of birth, and copulation, and death 
(“That's all the facts when you come to brass tacks”) and a world which 
somehow transcends both change and suffering. In “Burnt Norton” his image 
is that of a still point in the turning world: 


At the still point of the turning world. Neither flesh nor fleshless; 
Neither from nor towards; at the still point, there the dance is, 

But neither arrest nor movement. And do not call it fixity, 

Where past and future are gathered. Neither movement from nor towards, 
Neither ascent nor decline. Except for the point, the still point, 
There would be no dance, and there is only the dance. 

I can only say, there we have been: but I cannot say where. 

And I cannot say, how long, for that is to place it in time. 

The inner freedom from the practical desire, 

The release from action and suffering, release from the inner 

And the outer compulsion, yet surrounded 

By a grace of sense, a white light still and moving, 

Erbebung without motion, concentration 

Without elimination, both a new world 

And the old made explicit, understood 

In the completion of its partial ecstasy, 

The resolution of its partial horror. 


Only through time time is conquered, 
The thought which is here being expressed by Eliot is incredibly complex, 
but no more complex than many such statements one can find in Buddhist 
writings. The mode of expressing the thought, i.e., in terms of negation and 
paradox, is not distinctively Buddhist, but it is at least characteristic of 
Buddhism. The image of the turning wheel which underlies the entire pas- 
sage is a basic image in Buddhism (though not confined to Buddhism) and 
is used sometimes as a symbol of the world of becoming or existence (sam- 
sara) and sometimes as a symbol of the Buddhist law (dbamma). It is ob- 
viously quite impossible to summarize briefly what Eliot is saying, even if 
we grant that what he is saying can be translated into the abstract language 
of philosophy. Even a detailed “summary” would inevitably distort and omit 
crucial themes and qualifications. However, we can say that in this passage 
Eliot is attempting to point to or to characterize a “condition” which some- 
how is other than the world of change and suffering. In this characteriza- 
tion at least three themes or aspects are brought out: (1) the “still point” 
is, in some manner, both temporal and eternal, in time and out of time: a 
present where past and future are gathered; (2) the “still point” is at least 
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a state or condition of spiritual peace: a release from desire, action, suffer- 
ing; (3) the “still point” is something to be achieved, if achieved at all, in 
life itself: in the last analysis there is only the dance, and only through time 
is time conquered. These themes do seem involved in the passage, but it is 
clear that they are complexly interrelated. They are themes, moreover, which 
are picked up again and again throughout the Four Quartets, to be reflected 
upon, qualified, added to, and enriched. And they are themes which, if taken 
seriously, lead us into the core of the whole Buddhist orientation. Strictly 
speaking, these themes cannot be discussed individually and separately; a 
consideration of any one leads us to a consideration of the remaining two. 
Though formal separation is useful, and can be instructive, analysis here 
must be integrated analysis. 

The central emphasis in Buddhism with respect to nirvana is upon a con- 
dition of peace to be. achieved now, not upon some condition of peace or 
bliss to be achieved after death. We are told that, when the Buddha was asked 
concerning life after death for the one who had finally achieved enlighten- 
ment, he always remained silent. Whether such silence is to be interpreted 
as affirmation or negation actually matters little; what matters is that the 
goal of peace can be achieved in this life, whatever the truth about life after 
death. But if peace can be achieved now, and if peace is in some manner 
emancipation from change and suffering and the flux of becoming which is 
time, it would follow that ime and eternity are not altogether incompatible 
and that for man, at least, there is a point of intersection of the timeless with 
time.** This being the case, the problem of the nature of time, the relation- 
ship of time to eternity, and man’s relationship to both time and eternity 
becomes a crucial problem. This much, at least, we are sure of: the point 
of intersection which is, as it were, both in time and out of time, is not some- 
thing given but, rather, something to be achieved. And there is nothing in 
Buddhism that would indicate that the attainment of peace is easy or that 
it is actually achieved by the multitude. 

In the Four Quartets it is clear, starting with the opening lines of “Burnt 
Norton,” that Eliot is very much concerned with the relationship of man to 
both time and eternity. (Indeed, one might even say that for Eliot this rela- 
tionship, properly understood, constitutes the key to the religious life and 
the core of Christian revelation.) With Buddhism, Eliot agrees that most 





an uliem of mote stetenen to both time and eternity within the context of Zen 

Buddhism has been discussed yyy T. Suzuki, Living by Zen (Tokyo: Sanseido Press, 

1949), pp. 58-107. Actually, it was Dr. Suzuki's reference to the Four Quartets which sug- 

this paper. As Suzuki writes, “Ultimately a sense of the Present is perhaps a reflection in 

us of the presence of Him who is always present, who himself is the eternity at the heart of the 
present, ‘the still point of the turning world.’” Op. cét., p. 72. 
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of us live in complete bondage to time, partly from moment to moment like 
plants and animals, partly in the midst of confused regrets with respect to 
the past and equally confused worries with respect to the future. As D. T. 
Suzuki has written: 


We regret the past and worry about the future. Our crying is not pure crying, nor is 
our laughing pure laughing. There is always something else mixed up with it, that 
is, the present has lost its innocence and absoluteness. The future and the past overlay 
the present and suffocate it. Life is now a suffocated one, maimed and crippled.?® 


Such an existence, maimed and crippled, is a sort of half-existence. Plants and 
animals, being mainly unconscious, enjoy a vacuity; men are conscious, but 
most of them are only fitfully so, and thus enjoy no plenitude. Eliot describes 
this mode of time-conditioned existence in “Burnt Norton”: 


Here is a place of disaffection 
Time before and time after 
In a dim light... . 


Neither plenitude nor vacancy. Only a flicker 
Over the strained time-ridden faces 

Distracted from distraction by distraction 

Filled with fancies and empty of meaning 
Tumid apathy with no concentration 

Men and bits of paper, whirled by the cold wind 
That blows before and after time. 


The image, though bleak to the point of horror, is not completely unrelieved. 
Even in this mode of existence, a mode of existence which includes most of 
us, there may be moments which are hints and suggestions of the eternal. 
These moments, intense and isolated, with no before.and no after, are the 
aesthetic moments in which, for a moment, one is lost in timeless contem- 
plation or rapture: the moment in the rose-garden, the moment in the arbour 
where the rain beat, the moment in the draughty church at smokefall. As 
Eliot writes in “The Dry Salvages,” 


For most of us, there is only the unattended 
Moment, the moment in and out of time, 

The distraction fit, lost in a shaft of sunlight, 
The wild thyme unseen, or the winter lightning 
Or the waterfall, or music heard so deeply 

That it is not heard at all, but you are the music 
While the music lasts. 


* Ibid., p. 73. 
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Even in the place of disaffection, such moments do occur; and such moments 
may represent the closest most of us ever get to emancipation from the flux 
of events and bondage to time. But aesthetic contemplation, no matter how 
profound, is not the still point of the turning world; and (Eliot continues) 
such moments of contemplation 
are only hints and guesses, 
Hints followed by guesses; and the rest 
Is prayer, observance, discipline, thought and action. 


Though Eliot here suggests a sort of five-fold path to emancipation, a path 
which may remind us of, even though it does not actually match, the Bud- 
dhist eight-fold path, we are assured that complete release from the agony 
of birth and death is at best rare and infrequent; for 
to apprehend 

The point of intersection of the timeless 

With time, is an occupation for the saint— 

No occupation either, but something given 

And taken, in a lifetime’s death in love, 

Ardour and selflessness and self-surrender. 


From one point of view, then, the still point is the paradoxical point of 
intersection (the impossible union) of time and eternity; it is both tem- 
poral and timeless, both in and out of time. From another point of view, 
the still point is a state of peace, freedom from attachment and suffering, a 
condition of spiritual poise and equanimity. This state of peace which tran- 
scends time has been and can be pursued in two ways—positively and nega- 
tively. Negatively there is the via megativa, the extreme ascetic way of de- 
liberate and studied indifference that would seek to transcend time, change, 
and desire by cutting off all relations with them and settling down in the 
darkness of total renunciation. Such total renunciation, although it has ap- 
peared in all religious traditions, with and without the sanction of the various 
religious authorities, is an extreme measure. We are told that the Buddha 
was always opposed to this sort of asceticism-——as much opposed to it as he 
was opposed to the fragmentary and suffering life of bondage to conflicting 
desires. And it would appear that Eliot, in his way, is equally opposed to the 
via negativa, regarding it as an escape from, and not a mode of transcend- 
ing, the place of disaffection. His description of the via negativa in “Burnt 
Norton” is grim: 

Descend lower, descend only 
Into the world of perpetual solitude, 


World not world, but that which is not world, 
Internal darkness, deprivation 
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And destitution of all property, 

Desiccation of the world of sense, 

Evacuation of the world of fancy, 

Inoperancy of the world of spirit; 

This is the one way, and the other 

Is the same, not in movement 

But abstention from movement; while the world moves 
In appetency, on its metalled ways 

Of time past and time future. 


If this is the negative path, it is the path of complete emptiness; and in the 
end it is not different from, unless more horrible than, the way which knows 
neither plenitude nor vacancy. To transcend time by way of complete insen- 
sibility is to transcend both time and eternity; it is to become like a piece of 
rock.”" 

Contrasted with this negative way, Eliot envisions a positive way which, 
however difficult it may be, does lead to the still point of the turning world 
where past and future are gathered. Thus it is that Eliot, in the third section 
of “Little Gidding” (the last of the four Quartets), contrasts in an explicit 
fashion and with a sense of completion the three conditions of life he sets 
side by side in “Burnt Norton” (the first of the four Quartets) : 


There are three conditions which often look alike 

Yet differ completely, flourish in the same hedgerow: 

Attachment to self and to things and to persons; detachment 

From self and from things and from persons; and, growing 
between them, indifference 

Which resembles the others as death resembles life, 

Being between two lives—unflowering, between 

The live and the dead nettle. 


The image here is complex, and one cannot approach it too literally or press 
it too far; indeed, to remove the content without the form is to destroy the 
image completely. But it would seem that the negative condition of in- 
difference is seen lying between the living and the dead. It grows but it 
does not flower. It strives but it is impotent. It gives the illusion of life but 
an illusion which may be worse than death because it is also deceitful. All 
appearances to the contrary, the way of indifference is not the way of eman- 
cipation; and the still point, the peace which passes understanding, is not 





™ Extreme asceticism is not uncommon in the Buddhist tradition itself. Bodhidharma is sup- 
posed to have said: “Those Buddhists who discipline themselves in the doctrine of absolute 
Buddhahood should make their minds like a piece of rock, be darkly ignorant, remain unaware 
if & Set, hee oo Galea, bee ve unconcernedly with all things, resembling an 
oa Quoted by D. T. Suzuki, The Zen Doctrine of No-Mind (London: Rider and Company, 
1949), p. 113. 
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to be found in insensibility, which denies change, but in detachment from 
self and from things and from persons, detachment from change. If we are 
at the heart of Eliot’s vision here, we are also at the heart of the vision of 
Buddhism. 

Just how, in positive terms, this detachment is to be understood is not 
made clear in the Four Quartets. The poet’s task is that of evocation, not 
explication; and, strictly speaking, the still point is not something to be 
understood but something to be achieved: I can only say, there we have been, 
but I cannot say where. Hints are given, but the process of piecing these 
scattered fragments together is treacherous. It seems to be suggested that 
the detachment of the still point is a “liberation / From the future as well as 
the past,” but liberation is not negation, and we are liberated from time 
when we “consider the future / And the past with an equal mind,” when 
past and future are conquered by being reconciled. The condition of detach- 
ment is a condition of “inner freedom from the practical desire”; but free- 
dom from desire is not a state of desirelessness, for there is still the “un- 
attached devotion which might pass for devotionless,” and the “expanding 
of love beyond desire.” Detachment is “release from the inner / And the 
outer compulsion,” but detachment does not mean cessation of action, for 
“right action is freedom / From past and future also,” and one acts freely 
when one has the source of movement within. The still point, then, is not 
freedom from time as such, but freedom from bondage to the temporality of 
time; not freedom from desire as such, but freedom from enslavement to 
blind and shifting desires; not freedom from agony as such, but—with un- 
derstanding and compassion—freedom from the agony of agony; not free- 
dom from death as such—for “the time of death is every moment”—but 
freedom from the fear of death. In such a condition, in which one lives un- 
attached and clings to nothing in the world, one rises above, without negat- 
ing, the basic facts of impermanence and suffering. As Iqbal Singh has 
written within the context of Buddhism: 


Here we are in a universe which is devoid of tension—not because contrarieties and 
conflicts have ceased to operate, but because they have somehow become intelligible. 
Here, in the very contemplation of transiency, we receive a measure of eternity. . . . 
Here the wheel turns and does not turn. Here the paradox is no longer a paradox, but 
rather a luminous certitude. Here we are in the very heart of peace.*® 


IV 


In this analysis we have exhibited certain parallels between Buddhism and 
the philosophical-spiritual orientation of Eliot. In both there is a penetrat- 


* Iqbal Singh, Gautama Buddha, quoted by Christmas Humphreys, op cét., p. 215. 
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ing awareness of the ultimate reality and omnipresence of impermanence 
and suffering, a realization that although the “miseries that people suffer 
through particular abnormalities of temperament are visible on the surface: 
the deeper design is that of the human misery and bondage which is uni- 
versal.”** In both there is the realization that, alhough impermanence and 
suffering cannot be negated, they can be transcended, but transcended only 
in the midst of birth and death, in the midst of the time-process itself.*° In 
both there is the recognition that “all of us, so far as we attach ourselves to 
created objects and surrender our wills to temporal ends, are eaten by the 
same worm.”** But for both the alternative to attachment is not the insen- 
sibility of indifference, but the detachment—and the compassion—which 
comes with knowledge, reconciliation, and inner control. In both there is 
the realization that detachment is a goal difficult to realize, and that each 
path to the goal is—and must be—an individual path. One must work out 
one’s own salvation with diligence—with discipline, thought, and action; 
but one must realize at the same time that all things excellent are as difficult 
as they are rare. 

In spite of these parallels, however, it does not follow that Eliot’s vision 
is deliberately and exhaustively Buddhist. The general problem which deter- 
mines the deeper design of Eliot’s poetical reflections—the problem of man’s 
relationship to both time and eternity within the context of the fact of 
human bondage and the possibility of human freedom—is absolutely uni- 
versal and has been given expression in the philosophical and religious tra- 
ditions of both the East and the West. The problem is at the core of the 
Four Quartets; but it is also to be found in Spinoza’s Ethics and in Buddha’s 
“Fire Sermon,” in the writings of St. Augustine and in the Bhagavad-gité, in 
the “Sermon on the Mount” and in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. Thus, the 
manner in which Eliot brings together themes from .Buddhist, Hindu, and 
Christian writings is testimony not only to his “sure catalytic instinct” (as 
Wheelwright points out), but also to his recognition of the universality of 
fundamental problems. The reader, however (and we paraphrase E. F. C. 
Ludowyk), must have a readiness to see the themes not as they are in them- 
selves, but in their symbolic setting, in the setting of the deeper design. 

Although Eliot’s general problem is universal, it would still appear (and 
rightly so) that his particular formulation of the problem is strikingly sim- 
ilar to that of Buddhism. But formulations, be they philosophical, religious, 


Pes. S. a, Introduction to Djuna Barnes, Nightwood (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
pany, ° 
Gee igi) Suzuki, “The Philosophy of Zen,” PHILOSOPHY EAST AND WEST, I, No. 2 
y, 7 
™ Eliot, Introduction to Nightwood. 
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or poetical, grow out of and express key intuitions which, if they are at all 
genuine, are direct responses to, and insights into, the human situation with- 
out qualification of East or West. If Eliot has grasped, at least to some degree, 
what Cleanth Brooks speaks of as the “oldest and most permanent truth of 
the race,” the race involved is the human race as such and without historical 
or anthropological subdivisions. Thus it is, as Miss Drew suggests, that Eliot’s 
mysticism bridges traditions, although Eliot most certainly does not set him- 
self up as a deliberate synthesizer. If, then, Eliot’s poetry will take on a richer 
meaning when approached from the point of view of Buddhism, Buddhism 
itself (now that the glow of the original “Fire Sermon” has paled) will be- 
come more poignantly real when approached from the point of view of Eliot’s 


In the end, of course, it is the vision that counts and what one does about 
the vision. One must never mistake the sign for the thing signified, the par- 
ticular manifestation for the universal reality. 





LAURENCE J. ROSAN 


A Key to 
Comparative Philosophy 


In the first issue of PHILOSOPHY EAST AND 
WEsT an article by Professor Charles A. Moore which reported the results of 
the Second East-West Philosophers’ Conference, in 1949, particularly set 
forth those differences and similarities in the attitudes of Eastern and Western 
philosophers that were found at the meeting to be distinctive. The present 
writer does not at all wish to challenge any of these conclusions, but he does 
wish to suggest that such a comparison of the East and West will not be 
fruitful for the study of comparative philosophy, paradoxical as this may 
seem. For just as no one would contrast the whole of classical antiquity with 
the whole modern period of European philosophy unless he were interested 
simply in very vague generalizations, so also no one should imagine that a 
mere geographical or even linguistic separation is able to lend a unique 
character to all the philosophy in any single culture distinguishing it from 
everything else. If this is true in the comparison of individual cultures, how 
much more applicable will it be if by the “West” we mean Greek, Roman, me- 
dieval Christian, Renaissance Italian, modern French, German, English, and 
contemporary American philosophy, and if by the “East” we mean ancient 
Egyptian and Babylonian, medieval Hebrew, Arabian and Persian, and all 
periods of Indian, Chinese, and Japanese philosophy!’ 

The present writer therefore wishes to suggest that the key to comparative 
philosophy is not the contrast of cultures but rather the contrast of basic 
philosophical attitudes or types of philosophy. There are certain philosoph- 
ical attitudes that appear again and again at widely separated points in space 
and in widely separated periods of time, each of which is logically consistent 
within itself but in fundamental conflict with each of the others. Much fur- 
ther study would be required to determine the exact number and nature of 
these attitudes. But for the purposes of this article and in order to demon- 
strate the significance and value of this conception, let me arbitrarily speak 
of three such fundamental attitudes, understanding that this number rep- 
resents undoubtedly a great simplification, although not, I hope, a falsifica- 
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tion. The following paragraphs, therefore, are not intended to convey any 
new factual knowledge but rather to clarify and integrate the field of com- 
parative philosophy. The examples offered as illustrations of each particular 
philosophical attitude are not meant to be exhaustive but merely suggestive, 
so that the reader will be able to think of many others which could have been 
used. Perhaps in certain cases there may be some disagreement about the classi- 
fication of a particular author, but this, I imagine, will not affect the general 
validity of my approach. Of course, many writers cannot be clearly classified 
inasmuch as they mingle elements of two or more attitudes within them- 
selves; since this would imply real inconsistency, however, I believe that the 
greatest philosophers will be those most amenable to classification. 


NATURALISM 


The first of these basic attitudes may be conveniently called “naturalism,” 
for it is anchored in the fundamental intuition of the existence of a natural 
or physical world outside of human thought. Material objects are real and 
not to be reduced to any other form of existence, although they may be 
philosophically or scientifically analyzed into their elements, “atoms,” or 
some other kind of ultimate natural substance. Human beings themselves 
are basically to be regarded as natural objects in a physical environment, and 
since these sensory objects alone exist, the only possible means of knowledge 
will be sensation. It is interesting to observe how this philosophy, when 
carried to its logical conclusion, usually implies hedonism in ethics. If the 
only form of knowledge is sensation, whatever is desirable must involve 
desirable sensation, namely, pleasure; similarly, if human beings are essen- 
tially natural objects, every human action will be a natural event, so that 
no value can be placed on an action other than the satisfaction that it 
brings the individual. Conversely, a person who is devoted to a life of 
pleasure should consistently be a naturalist; for, if pleasure is the only value, 
the only significantly real things will be those natural objects which alone 
can afford such pleasure. A religion can be naturalistic if its deity or deities 
are primarily only superhuman powers interacting with the physical world. 
Finally, there is a negative aspect to naturalism which expresses itself in the 
criticism of other positions, in relativism, and sometimes in actual skepticism. 

When we examine this naturalistic doctrine in world philosophy, it may 
at first seem that certain cultures favor its development more than others, 
but this is true only if we limit ourselves to the consideration of “technical 
philosophers.” Naturalism, being an essentially popular and democratic 
philosophy, perhaps expresses itself more readily in general literature than 
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in abstract thought. With this in mind it becomes possible to trace the nat- 
uralistic doctrine through every important civilization that has left written 
records. Even the primitives are said to possess a literature of sharp criticism 
against their gods—for example, the African Ba-Ila found fault with their 
god Leza for being powerless to cope with the physical world. From ancient 
Egypt come banquet songs like the one from the house of King Antef with 
its refrain, “Spend the day happily and weary not thereof; Lo, none that hath 
departed can come again.” And in classical antiquity, of course, the natural- 
istic view was particularly strong. In addition to formal philosophers such 
as Democritus, Aristippus, Epicurus, and Lucretius, there were the hedonistic 
poets such as Homer, the Anacreontics, Aristophanes, Catullus, and Ovid, 
and relativistic critics such as the Sophists, Sextus Empiricus, and Lucian. 
During the Christian Middle Ages, this doctrine was to some extent eclipsed; 
yet, it burst forth spasmodically even then, as in Maximianus’ lament for his 
lost youth, the satires of “Bishop Golias” attributed to Walter Mapes, and the 
Carmina Burana, or licentious student songs. On the technical side, we may 
consider the nominalistic movement culminating in William of Occam as rep- 
resenting another aspect of the same general tendency. But it was during the 
Renaissance that naturalism blossomed forth to become an ever-increasing 
force in the history of modern European thought. Starting with the ballads 
of the troubadours and minnesingers, and continuing with Boccaccio, Rabe- 
lais, and Cellini, the frankly naturalistic theories of, for example, Bacon, 
Hobbes, Hume, and Bentham, the philosophers of the French Enlightenment 
such as Bayle, Fontanelle, Diderot, and La Mettrie, and the literary proponents 
of the newly rising sciences, naturalism finally emerged, perhaps as early 
as the eighteenth century, as the dominant philosophy of the modern period 
in both Europe and America. 

On the other hand, naturalism could scarcely flourish in as theocratic a 
culture as the Hebrew, although even here we discover scattered indications 
of the hedonistic spirit, as in the Song of Songs and the medieval love poetry 
of Judah ha-Levi, Moses ibn Ezra, and Immanuel of Rome, as well as the 
Italian Dialogues on Love by Judah Leon del Medigo. Mention should also 
be made of the skeptical and rationalistic Hiwi al-Balkhi, who unfortunately 
is known to us only through the refutation of his views by Saadiah Gaon. In 
the shorter but more brilliant Arabian civilization, the Koran could not exert 
the same constricting influence as the Pentateuch; thus, we find here a well- 
established tradition of naturalistic poetry from the earliest days of the pre- 
Islamic bards of the Mw’allagat collection, through the carefree court poets 
such as Farazdaq, Abii Nuwas, and Mutanabbi, to the wittily loose picaresque 
novels of Hariri. On the technical side, there were empirical treatises like the 
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Optics of Ibn al-Haitham (Alhazen). Among the Persian naturalists, Omar 
Khayyam is the most famous, but there were many other works such as 
Nizami of Ganja’s Layla u Majniin and "Ubayd-i-Zakani’s lusty satires. India, 
generally speaking, has been regarded as non-naturalistic, but this is hardly 
true if we consult its literary and religious history. Not only are the oldest 
Vedas illustrations of a largely naturalistic religion, but later developments 
within popular Hinduism, as foreshadowed in the Réméyana and expounded 
in the Puranas and Tantras, point in the same direction—the gods, at least in 
the mind of the masses, are simply natural forces capable of guiding or in- 
terfering with the physical world. Then again, there were the various Kama- 
$Astras, handbooks on the art of love. Finally, we must not forget the exist- 
eace of actual schools of technical philosophy which argued for a thorough- 
going materialism, such as the two branches of the Carvaka school, which 
denied immortality and morality and upheld sense perception and the pursuit 
of pleasure alone. In China, the Yin Yang school of metaphysics offered a 
less extreme form of naturalism, and its doctrine of the five elements was 
adopted even by Confucianism. Then there was Yang Chu," at least as he 
was described by Lieh-tzii, advocating an egoistic hedonism, the worldly poets 
such as Li Po and Tu Fu, and the relativistic critics of Confucianism such as 
Hui Shih the logician and Wang Ch’ung the essayist. A wave of naturalism 
is said to have swept China from the nineteenth century onward as a result 
of the introduction of Western biological science. Naturalistic elements can 
be found in Japanese literature also, as in the popular monogatari (novels) 
and anthologies of poetry, as well as in the native religion of Shinté. Thus 
we have been able to discover some form of naturalism manifesting itself in 
every major literary culture from the beginnings of civilization to the present 
time. 


MORALISM 


The second basic attitude may perhaps be termed “moralism” (or “human- 
ism,” although this frequently has a somewhat different meaning), since it 
is anchored in the immediate experience of social intercourse with one’s 
fellow human beings. Collectively they seem more powerful than oneself 
and more important, and therefore such a group of people or society comes 
to be regarded as prior to any individual member, its orderliness and proper 
functioning to be preserved at all costs. This makes the ultimate purpose 
of an individual’s action simply the fulfilling of his potential role within 





2In this article Chinese and Japanese names are written in traditional Oriental style that is, 
with the family name preceding the given name. 
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the group, and the immediate standard by which any single action may be 
judged becomes its conformity with the moral norms governing that so- 
ciety, either the actual ones now in existence or the ideal ones that ought 
to exist. In neither case, however, is there room for a constantly chang- 
ing set of norms, since this would result in instability within the group 
or even its collapse. Thus, it is interesting to notice how this philoso- 
phy, if it develops a metaphysics, will tend to emphasize fixed forms and 
categories as projections of the moral virtues. Nor will the universe be 
fundamentally different from our ordinary conception of it; the realities of 
daily life are not to be reduced to something radically different; everything is 
essentially what it appears to be. Moralism in religion takes the form of 
asserting that the highest values are the social ones of justice and/or benevo- 
lent love; and these may become ontologically guaranteed by the existence 
of a deity who is the highest judge and/or the loving father of all mankind. 

Like naturalism, moralism is not limited to technical philosophers 
alone, but is also represented in the general literature of a culture. There 
is a tendency, however, for such literature to develop into the edifying or 
exhortatory type of treatise. Thus among the Winnebago Amerindians there 
is preserved a series of maxims inculcating the virtues of self-control, knowl- 
edge of right and wrong, and so forth; and we discover a whole body of 
“wisdom” literature in ancient Egypt, for example, the moral Instruction of 
Ptah-hotep to his son. During the earlier Graeco-Roman period, the moral- 
istic attitude was well represented by Hesiod and the Gnomic poets such as 
Solon and Theognis, then Xenophon, Aristotle and the Peripatetics, the 
Elder and Younger Cato, and to some extent Cicero and Vergil. But in later 
antiquity it was Christianity that carried on this tradition, particularly in the 
West, for, after all, the strongest element in both the theology and the ethics 
of Roman Christianity was its moralism. The medieval Catholic Church 
acknowledged this by giving its preference to St. Thomas’ Aristotelianism 
rather than to the more extreme mystical philosophers. Thus, the medieval 
period on the whole was a moralistic one and not idealistic, as is frequently 
supposed. 

As the modern era evolved out of the Middle Ages, this moral background 
(beautifully depicted in Dante’s Divine Comedy) was assumed to be under- 
stood, and authors tended to write away from it rather than in defense of it. 
Nevertheless, the Renaissance had its own brand of humanistic moralism, 
the ideals of which were formulated by Erasmus and Castiglione, with Aristo- 
telianism still being maintained by philosophers like Pomponazzi. Later de- 
fenders of the medieval tradition were, for example, Fénélon and Bossuet, 
whereas champions of a new and sterner moralism arose among the Prot- 
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estant reformers, Luther, Calvin, and their followers. Others, such as Sir 
Thomas More, Jean Bodin, and James Harrington, speculated on the nature 
of the ideal society; while Bishop Butler, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and Im- 
manuel Kant each in his own way sought to guarantee the validity of the 
moral intuition. This kind of moralism was retained even by many of the 
so-called “German idealists,” including Fichte and Hegel, and it continues 
into the contemporary period of European and American thought. 

The Hebrew culture, founded on the concept of divine law, has been 
deeply moralistic throughout. From the first statement of the external law 
in the Pentateuch and its internalization by the Prophets, through the “wis- 
dom” literature of the Hellenistic period such as the Book of Proverbs, 
Ecclesiasticus, and the Erhics of the Fathers, down to the final code of law in 
the Mishnah and thé Talmud, every individual was regarded as simply one 
member of the “chosen people,” all of whom were equally bound by an 
elaborate system of moral standards. Later writers continued this moralistic 
tradition by lengthy commentaries on the Old Testament or the Talmud or 
by exhortatory ethical tracts. Even the scholastic philosophers, such as Saadi- 
ah Gaon, Judah ha-Levi, Moses ben Maimon (Maimonides), and Levi ben 
Gerson (Gersonides) were all more or less faithful recastings of Aristotle into 
a Jewish mold. | 

Among the Arabs, moralism was based on the Koran and its numerous 
commentaries, the collections of Swnna or supplementary oral laws, and the 
legal codes from four major schools of jurisprudence. The rationalistic theo- 
logians, the Mu'tazilites, were even more thoroughly moralistic than the 
orthodox Ash’arites, since the former affirmed the freedom of the will while 
the latter maintained a strangely inconsistent determinism. And there were 
also Arabian Aristotelians such as al-Kindi, Ibn Sina (Avicenna), Ibn Mas- 
kawaih, and Ibn Rushd (Averroes). But the Persians reacted against this 
rigorism of Islam, although Zoroaster’s Avesta had surely been stern enough; 
thus, Sa’di of Shiraz was one of their few outstanding ethical writers. We 
might also mention Nizamu-l-Mulk’s treatise on government and Kay Kais 
ibn Iskandar’s handbook of ethics for princes. In India moralism has been 
rather weak, probably because of the society's division into castes, but even 
here there were law books under the general name of Smrta-siitras (such as the 
Code of Manu) and essays on political theory collectively known as Artha- 
Sastras. The animal fables in the Paficatantra and the Hitopadefa may also 
fall in this category, since it is said that they were written for their moral 
implications. Then again, anything in India that has been influenced by 
Islam is likely to have a strongly moralistic coloring as, for example, the 
Songs of Kabir and the Sikh Adi Grani. But it was in China that moralism, 
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in the form of Confucianism, became the predominant national philosophy. 
If we can trust the I Li, this system of ethics must have had its roots in the 
pre-Confucian era, while Confucius himself and his disciples, including Men- 
cius and Hsiin-tzi, and legalists like Han-Fei-tzi, all represent its classical 
development. Confucianism probably attained its acme during the Han dy- 
nasty under the guidance of, for example, Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang. 
Then there was a partial decline followed by the great Neo-Confucian revival 
in the Sung dynasty, although Neo-Confucianism already contained many 
non-moralistic elements. In Japan there were many popularizers of Con- 
fucianism, such as Fujiwara Seikwa, Kaibara Yekken, Arai Hakuseki, and 
Muro Kiusé. Thus, in the same fashion that we had previously traced nat- 
uralism, we have now been able to trace the moralistic attitude through all 
past literary cultures. 


IDEALISM 


The third basic doctrine may perhaps best be called “idealism,” not so 
much, I believe, because it always involves ideas, but because, as in the 
popular sense of the word, it always involves ideals. It arises out of the in- 
dividual’s inner psychological experience of being attracted toward many 
and conflicting goals; and in some persons there results a subconscious 
need to integrate their actions and to channel them by unifying these 
goals into some single ideal. Thus, the emphasis in idealism is upon 
single-mindedness of purpose and the whole philosophy becomes pervaded 
by the search for unity. Even when there is no metaphysics, therefore, there 
will always be at least the implication of a highest value’s potential existence; 
while if a metaphysics is developed, it will stress the oneness of reality, there- 
by furnishing an ontological basis for the ethical ideal. On the other hand, 
the obvious variety of daily experience may even be regarded as mere ap- 
pearance and not what is truly real; thus the most important means of knowl- 
edge will not be the sensation that conveys this variety, but rather the insight 
or intuition by which the ideal or single reality may be known. But whether 
a theory of idealism is constructed or not, its essence lies in the practical 
striving of an individual mind toward its goal. This usually involves the 
simultaneous withdrawal from whatever does not contribute to this end, so 
that idealism tends to be ascetic as well as self-centered and non-worldly, and 
perhaps even non-social to the extent that it will regard the ideal society as 
simply a collection of individual saints. Idealism as a religion requires the 
deity to be unitary and to be able to function as the object of mystical absorp- 
tion. 
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Because it is not an inherently popular philosophy, idealism is found in 
what is usually regarded as abstract thought more frequently than in general 
belles-lettres, except perhaps for certain kinds of poetry. Thus, the com- 
plicated creation myth of the Maori of New Zealand, with its paean to the 
god Io as the ultimate cause of all things, is clearly the result of speculation 
among a small and leisured group of priests. The same holds true for the 
ancient Egyptian litany to Ra that equates all the other gods in the pantheon 
with this one solar deity. The roster of idealists in classical antiquity is par- 
ticularly large, so that here we can mention only whole groups of philoso- 
phers such as the Orphics, Pythagoreans, Eleatics, Plato in his later period, 
the Older Academy, the Cynics, the Greek Stoics, the Neo-Pythagoreans, and 
the Neo-Platonists. Christianity contained within itself many idealistic 
elements, such as the ascetic and introspective life of the devout; these were 
more emphasized in the Eastern or Byzantine Church, which was guided by 
the Neo-Platonic theology of John of Damascus. But even in the West there 
were individual writers, for example, St. Augustine, Scotus Erigena, St. 
Anselm, the philosophers of Chartres, St. Bonaventura, Ramon Lully, and 
Meister Eckhart, who preferred the monistic and mystical aspects of Chris- 
tianity to its less exalted if more fundamental humanism. The earlier modern 
period in European thought did not alter the frequency of idealists: Nicolas 
of Cusa, Marsilio Ficino with his revived Platonic Academy in Florence, Pico 
della Mirandola, Giordano Bruno, and a plethora of mystics of every na- 
tionality, such as Jacopone di Todi, Jacob Boehme, and San Juan de la Cruz. 
But with the increasing power of naturalism, the idealistic attitude to some 
extent declined, except perhaps in Berkeley. We find it renewed, how- 
ever, in certain of the attitudes of nineteenth-century romanticism and, 
among the “German idealists,” particularly in Schopenhauer, von Hartmann, 
and Nietzsche. Yet, the spirit of our age has been forcing many modern 
idealists, together with Emerson and Thoreau, to look wistfully toward other 
cultural areas for inspiration. 

Among the moralistic Hebrews, idealism has been a small but continuously 
dissenting voice. Philo tried to combine Judaism with Platonic philosophy, 
while Ibn Gabirol almost forgot the former in his pursuit of the latter. But 
more frequently encountered was the forbidden and esoteric mysticism known 
as the Kabbala, a doctrine with several aspects, such as the number mysticism 
of the earlier Book of Creation, or the doctrine of God’s emanations in the 
medieval Zohar, or the later interpretations of Moses Cordovero and Isaac 
Luria. Spinoza must be regarded as a figure all by himself, and so must Ba’al 
Shem Tébh, founder of Hasidism. Arabian idealism consisted of two inter- 
weaving movements. The first was that of the Neo-Platonic philosophers 
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such as al-Farabi, al-Ghazali, Ibn Bajja (Avempace), and Ibn Tufail. The 
second movement was that of the Sifi mystics, for example, Al-Hallaj, Ibn 
Farid, and Ibnu-l-’Arabi. The latter were extremely numerous among the 
Persians as well, Ibn Abi-l-Khayr, Attar, Rimi, Hafiz, and Jami being the 
outstanding names. And we must not forget the Persian philosopher Mani, 
who as far back as the third-century A.D. had propounded a stirringly idea- 
listic version of Zoroastrianism, now unfortunately lost. 

But without doubt it is India that has been the most favorably disposed 
toward idealism. From the Upanisads and the orthodox philosophical sys- 
tems, especially Sarnkhya, Yoga, and Vedanta, through the great corpus of 
Jain and Buddhist literature, down to the later philosophers and commen- 
tators such as the Hindu Sankara and Ramanuja, the Jain Amitagati and 
Hemacandra, and the Buddhist ASvaghosa and Buddhaghosa, there has been 
a constant and intense preoccupation with the problem of how to achieve sal- 
vation, that is, the substitution of some kind of blessed state of mind for the 
ordinary desires of daily life. The recent religious movement led by Rama- 
krishna, the writings of Sri Aurobindo, and the revival of interest in Yoga and 
Vedanta as exportable to the West are illustrations of the continuing power 
of idealism in India today. In China, the idealistic tradition first emerged as 
Taoism, a native philosophy usually ascribed to Lao-tzi, expanded by his dis- 
ciple Chuang-tzii, individually modified by others such as the poet Ch’ii Yiian, 
and later officially revived during the period of the “Six Kingdoms.” Then 
Buddhism was gradually introduced from India; and since it was already di- 
vided into various schools, there arose corresponding Chinese sects such as the 
Tien T’ai, the Fa-hsiang, and particularly the Ch’an school of meditation. 
And later there were Neo-Confucianists, like Lu Hsiang-shan and Wang 
Yang-ming, who inclined toward idealistic syntheses of the earlier philos- 
ophies. Finally, the Japanese imported the aforementioned Buddhist schools 
from China and created esoteric sects of their own, so that from the spiritual 
autobiography of the monk Chémei down to the present renewed interest in 
Zen, there has been a continuous line of idealistic Buddhist literature in Japan. 
Thus, we have been able to trace a history of idealism analogous to that of 
naturalism and moralism. 


CONCLUSION 


Perhaps the reader may disagree with some of the details of the classifica- 
tion suggested in this paper, but I believe that he will concede the existence 
and internationality of these three basic philosophical doctrines, keeping 
in mind the likelihood of there being numerous subdivisions within them. 
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If this is the case, it is clearly not fruitful to contrast all the philosophies 
of one culture with all those of another; or, if we must do so, we should 
at least be aware that it is primarily because of the preponderance of a 
particular doctrine in a certain culture that the philosophy of that cul- 
ture may appear distinctive or unique, and not because of any inherent 
linguistic, racial, or geographical characteristics. Thus, the Hebrew and the 
Chinese cultures have many striking similarities in their thought due to 
the dominance of moralism in both cases. On the other hand, the Epicureans 
had much more in common with the Carvakas, or the Cynics with the Jains, 
than had either the Carvakas with the Jains or the Epicureans with the 
Cynics. 

Of course, no one will deny the influence of language, geography and 
climate, historical events, and socio-economic conditions upon the philosophy 
of any group of people; possibly these may be among the factors that favor 
now one, now another, type of philosophy. Yet, the recurrence of certain 
definite philosophical doctrines at all times and in all areas forces us to con- 
clude that there are still other factors even more fundamental than the for- 
mer. Are these deeper factors based on constant psychological types of 
personality? Or are they due to a logical limit in the number of possible 
answers that can be given to any philosophic question? The future of com- 
parative philosophy lies in the examination of these problems and in the 
development of a theory by which comparisons can be made more meaning- 


ful. 
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The Three States: 
(Avasthatraya) 


The study of the three states of waking, 
dreaming, and deep sleep in the investigation of ultimate reality is the unique 
feature of the Vedanta philosophy. These three states are mentioned in the 
major Upanisads and the Brahma-sitras. The Mandukya Upanisad confines 
itself to a discussion of them in order to establish the existence of twriya, or 
transcendental consciousness, which, according to non-dualistic Vedanta, is 
ultimate reality. 

The basis of knowledge is experience. We usually gather knowledge from 
the experience of the waking state, believing that it alone possesses certainty. 
But the life of a man includes the three states of waking, dreaming, and deep 
sleep, each with its own experience. Since the waking state is only a part of 
life, the experience gathered in that state is only a part of man’s experience. 
Hence, knowledge derived from the waking state can lead only to partial 
truth, not to the whole truth. The knowledge of science, speculative phi- 
losophy, theology—in fact, any knowledge derived from the experience of 
the waking state alone—must fall short of the whole truth. Similarly, the 
knowledge derived from study of the dream state and of deep sleep, sep- 
arately, is only partial truth. 

It appears that knowledge derived mainly from woking experience is the 
foundation of a materialistic or realistic philosophy; that knowledge derived 
from the study of the dream experience produces idealism, mysticism, or 
spiritualism; and that knowledge gathered from deep sleep is responsible for 





* This article forms the appendix of the author's translation of the Mandékya Upanisad, which 
is a part of The Upanishads, Vol. Il, to be published by Harper and Brothers, New York, in 
April, 1952. It is almost entirely based on the Karika, a commentary by Gaudapada on the 
Mandiékya Upanisad. A translation of the Karika is included in The Upanishads, Vol. Il. In the 
— of this article, the Mandakya Upanisad Gaudapada Karika is abbreviated as Ma. Up. 
Gaud. Ka. 

The author of this article studied the Mandikya Upanisad and Gaudapada’s Karka with the 
late Mr. V. Subrahmanya Iyer, of Mysore, who is respected in India for his deep insight into the 
Vedanta agen yn Mr. Iyer published a booklet on the three states of waking, dreaming, an 
wr S : circulated it privately. hie puevent cstkde is hened, @ 2 ings eheas, een Ge 
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the philosophy of nihilism.” But when the experiences of the three states are 
co-ordinated, one obtains a completely different philosophy, which should 
include all forms of knowledge, be they in the domain of religion or of 
science. The reality arrived at through study of the three states does not con- 
flict with or contradict any other form of reality; the knowledge of such 
reality must promote the welfare of all. Little truths alone meet with con- 
tradiction, not the whole truth. The whole includes the parts; it is not in 
conflict with them. 

Speculative philosophy and dogmatic theology are guided by intellect, 
emotion, feeling, or sense in arriving at the goals of their research. These 
instruments of knowledge are related either to the waking or to the dream 
state and are therefore vitiated by contradictions. Vedanta claims that its 
investigation is guided by reason. It defines reason as the instrument by 
which the three states are comprehended and co-ordinated. 


WAKING AND DREAM EXPERIENCE 


It is generally admitted that waking experience and dream experience are 
different from each other. In the first place, the objects perceived in dreams 
are said to be unreal, and those perceived in the waking state are said to be 
real. But it is also said that “things are not what they seem.” However, dream 
objects are felt, while the dream lasts, to be as real as those of the waking 
state. In dreams, as in the waking state, there exists a sense of distinction 
between real and unreal. While dreaming, the sleeping person regards the 
dream state as the waking state. He somehow distinguishes it from other 
states; otherwise he could not regard the dream experiences as real, even 
for the time being. Further, one sometimes sees illusory objects in a dream 
and knows them to be so while dreaming. Thus, one somehow makes a dis- 
tinction between illusion and reality in the dream itself.* 

Second, it is contended that dream objects are subjective, that is to say, 
they are the creation of the sleeper’s mind, whereas waking objects are 
real, that is to say, they exist outside, independent of the perceiver, and are 
perceived by means of sense organs. What makes this difference is said to be 
the instrumentality of the sense organs, which are active in the waking state 
and inactive in sleep.* After awaking, a man realizes that he was dreaming, 
because he knows then that he saw the objects in his dream though his senses 
were not functioning. But a distinction made on such grounds is not plaus- 
ible. The sense organs and the physical bodies of the dream world are as 
active as those of the waking world. In dreams, too, one not only thinks, but 

* The study of dreams and deep sleep is made in the waking state alone. 


* Ma. Up. Gaud. Ka. 11. ix—x. 
* Ibid., Tl. xv. 
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touches, tastes, smells, hears, and sees objects thougk. they are only creations 
of the dream. A man dreams that he sees a mountain, climbs it, and feels 
satisfied after reaching the top. Thus there exists not only an ego but also 
external objects and inner feelings in the dream state as in the waking. But 
the sense organs which appear to be real in one state are found to be unreal 
in the other. 

Third, dream experience is said to be private, its objects and actions being 
known to the dreamer and no one else, whereas waking experience is shared 
by others. But the application of the idea of “private” or “public” to dis- 
tinguish the objects of one state from those of another is not valid. Like the 
waking world, the dream world, too, has not only its sun, moon, and stars, 
but other living beings as well, who share with the dreamer the experience 
of the dream. Dream experience has as much public character, so long as 
the dream lasts, as waking experience. 

Fourth, waking percepts—in contrast to dream percepts—are said to 
endure for an appreciable and measurable period of time. But dream objects 
are also observed to endure for months and years, though the dream may not 
last for more than a few minutes as measured by the standard of time of the 
waking mind. The sense of time is present in both states; each has its inde- 
pendent standard of measurement, although the standard of one state, ap- 
pearing real in that state, is found to be false in the other. 

Fifth, it is observed that the money a dreamer possesses cannot purchase 
his bread and butter when he feels hungry in the waking state. But likewise, 
the money owned by a waking person does not serve a similar purpose in his 
dreams. If the test of reality is pragmatic, it can be said that dream objects 
are means to dream ends just as much as waking objects are means to waking 
ends. A sense of causal relation is present in the dream mind as it is in the 
mind of the waking person. But what is considered logical sequence in the 
waking state may not always obtain in the dream. Each state has its own 
notion of propriety, and each is falsified by the other, in spite of the belief 
that each is dealing with reality.° 

Sixth, dream percepts are often found to be queer and fantastic, the likes of 
which are not seen in the world of the waking man. But such percepts, how- 
ever absurd, may appear perfectly normal to the dreamer. Obviously he has his 
own notions of time, space, distance, and form. But his statements are unreal 
to the waking person. Similarly, the standards of the waking state do not 
apply in the dream, though both standards have their application in their 
respective spheres.° 


* Ibid., IL. vii. 
* Ibid., IL. viii. 
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Seventh, it may be objected that dream experiences are refuted by waking 
ones. A man, after awaking, can judge the merits of the dream; but waking 
experiences are not found to be unreal in dreams, nor does a person sit in 
judgment, while dreaming, over his waking experiences. Therefore, the two 
states cannot be placed on the same level. In answer, it may be said that to 
the dreamer the dream is a waking state. In fact, whether a person is awake 
or dreaming, what passes before him is simply a succession of waking states, 
one group of real objects coming after another, for the special feature of the 
waking state is that the objects perceived in it are felt to be real. It is the 
objects of one waking state that are judged in another waking state. When 
these objects turn out, in the other state, to be unreal, that state is called a 
dream. Thus it is only one waking state that is refuted by another waking 
state. The dream state continually suggests that the waking world, though 
different, has no higher value than the dream world. 

That waking objects are no more real than dream objects can be learned 
in the waking state itself. In the same waking state a past experience may be 
proved false and regarded as a dream. In the illusory perception of a snake 
in a rope, the snake which was taken to be real is subsequently proved to be 
a mere idea. And both dreams and past waking experiences are nothing but 
ideas or memories. The difference between a dream and an illusion is that the 
former refers to an entire state whereas the latter covers only a part of a 
state. 

Eighth, it is said that what gives the indisputable stamp of reality to the 
waking state is that we return to the same objects—such as children, relatives, 
friends, and houses—every time we awake, whereas we do not see the same 
objects in the successive dream states. In reply, Vedanta declares that the 
dream state is a waking state for the dreamer, as has already been pointed 
out, and one knows a state to be a waking state only when there is the feeling 
that the objects seen are real and, as such, are the same objects that he has 
seen before. This feeling must be present even while a person is dreaming; 
otherwise he could not regard the dream as a waking state and the objects 
seen in it as real. Whether we actually return to the same objects in every 
waking state is a matter for investigation confined to the waking state. But 
the fact remains that we have the feeling that real objects are unchanging 
and that all waking states’ have the characteristic of presenting real or un- 
changing objects. Therefore, if one of the tests of the reality of the objects 
seen in the waking state is that they are the same objects that one has seen 
before, the same test may be applied to dream objects as well. 





™ To the dreamer the dream state is a waking one. 
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Ninth, it may be contended that, if the objects of the waking state are 
exactly like those of the dream state, then our beloved kith and kin would be 
no more than ideas, like those of our dream-world relatives. Such an attitude 
is repugnant to our feelings. The reply of Vedanta is that our relatives seen 
in the waking or the dream state are as real as the “I” or ego, which deals with 
them. Their physical bodies also are as real as our bodies in those states. For 
instance, if a man in the waking state regards his ego or body as real, then 
his kith and kin are also to be regarded as real in that state. Confusion arises 
when a man thinks his body or ego to be real and the bodies or egos of others 
to be mere ideas. 

Tenth, it may be urged that in dreams the objects one takes to be real are 
mere ideas, whereas in the waking state the real appears real, and the unreal, 
unreal (i.e., mere ideas). Further, in the waking state a man’s mind is clearer 
and more logical than while he is dreaming. In reply, it may be said 
that a person fully awake sometimes sees a snake to be real, whereas after 
inquiry he finds it to be only a rope. Till the truth is known, the snake is real 
to him, though in fact it is only an idea projected by his mind. (If a person 
has never before seen a snake, but has seen something else, such as a stick, 
which resembles a rope, he would see a stick in the dusk, that is to say, he 
would see what his memory produces.) Illusions of this kind are common 
enough to establish the fact that ideas, though only subjective and mental, 
do appear real and objective. Therefore, it is not in dreams alone that ideas 
appear real; in the waking state a similar phenomenon takes place. 

One may remark, however, that illusions are exceptions and that one sees 
in the waking state many realities which are not illusions. In reply, Vedanta 
declares that nothing is more real to a man than his own body. He had a 
body when he was six years old, and now, at sixty, he also has a body. But 
what he thought most real at six is no longer there at sixty, at which age the 
former body is only a memory or an idea. Following the same line of reason- 
ing, it may be asked if there is anything in the world that one takes to be 
real which is not found to be only a memory or idea. The example of the 
body, it may be objected, implies a lapse of time. But it can be said in answer 
that one and the same object is sometimes found to appear at the same 
moment in different forms to different persons; and these appearances are 
real to the persons concerned. What one sees are only forms or ideas. 

Whence do these forms come and whither do they go? This problem need 
not be discussed here. The purpose of this paper is not to study the phe- 
nomena of waking experience by themselves, but to co-ordinate them with 
those of dream experience. This study raises two closely connected issues: 
(1) What is the nature of reality as found in the objects perceived? 
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(2) When, or under what circumstances, do we become aware of the nature 
of such reality? 

(1) The objects perceived by the senses in the waking and dream states 
are both, in reality, ideas. This fact can be known if the inquirer detaches 
himself from both states and judges objectively the nature of the objects of 
experience. When one is awake, one cannot argue that the waking state is 
the same as the dream state or that one is only dreaming. From the waking 
standpoint, the states are different. The objects of the waking state are real, 
while those seen in a dream are mere ideas. The dream is always in the past 
and is a memory; the waking state is present and actual. That one sees mere 
ideas both in the waking and in the dream state is known only when one de- 
taches oneself from both states and then views them objectively. The Bud- 
dhist and some Western idealists have tried, without success, to prove from 
the study of the waking state alone that the objects of the waking world are 
mere ideas. 

It is perceptibility by the sense organs that is said to differentiate a real ob- 
ject from an idea. This is how a real snake is distinguished from the idea of 
a snake. But we are also aware that an illusory snake may be seem in place of 
a rope—of course, only until the truth about the rope is known. And though 
the snake is merely an idea, it is nevertheless perceived by the sense organs, 
which mark it as a real object. Likewise, turning to the dream state, we find 
that all the objects perceived there are real and that the state itself is a waking 
one while the dream lasts. But on inquiry we realize that all the real objects 
of this waking state are mere ideas. 

Now, suppose we are back again in the waking state. The objects of the 
waking state are perceived by the senses and therefore appear to us perfectly 
real. But what is their true nature? Vedanta, from its detached standpoint, 
says that they are ideas. Where has one seen an objective reality that does 
not pass into the region of memory or ideas but always remains real? There 
is no objective reality that is not found, on inquiry, to be an idea. This truth 
is not easily grasped if one limits one’s inquiry to the waking state alone. To 
a Vedintist, things are thoughts; objects are never known to exist apart from 
thought. The objects seen, as well as the ideas we have of them, are equally 
thoughts, as in a dream, though they appear to be different. Some of the 
idealistic philosophers of the West, too, have held that perceived objects are 
mere states of the mind. But their arguments are based on the experience of 
the waking state alone and, therefore, are not always convincing. 

(2) When, or under what circumstances, does one know that the reality 
behind the objects is a mere idea? This truth dawns sometimes of itself and 
sometimes after conscious effort. After a man’s sleep is over, he wakes 
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naturally and becomes disillusioned about the reality of the objects he saw in 
his dreams. Or, again, a person who mistakes a rope for a snake goes near it 
without any thought of making conscious inquiry, and learns the truth. Like- 
wise, a man who has acquired enough knowledge and wisdom about the 
world (which Vedanta holds may require several lives or generations of ex- 
perience and observation) attains without much conscious effort the knowl- 
edge that the world is an idea. Or, again, one may set about inquiring into 
the nature of perceived objects, utilize the experience of others, and realize 
the truth. Such a pursuit of truth is well known to modern thinkers, though 
they confine themselves to the data of the waking state alone. 

Have ideas any of the reality which they seem to possess? The question 
has been debated for many centuries by philosophers of East and West, and 
many of them, basing their views on data supplied by the waking state alone, 
have held that ideas do possess reality, or at least a degree of reality. But the 
answer given by Vedanta is related to the investigation of the third state, i.e., 
deep sleep. In taking up that investigation it will be useful to bear in mind 
some of the results of the study of the two states of waking and dreaming. 

(1) Undeveloped minds, like those of very young children, often make 
no distinction between the waking and dream states. Primitive people think 
they see real ghosts, spirits, gods, and angels in dreams. On the other hand, 
those who take appearances to be real regard the objects seen in the waking 
state as different from those seen in dreams. But through proper investiga- 
tion one realizes that the names and forms of both the waking and the dream 
state are unreal, that is to say, mere ideas. 

(2) In each state, the objects, though mere ideas, are as real as the “I,” or 
ego, of that state. 

(3) Time, space, and causality, which are indissolubly associated with ob- 
jective reality, both in the waking and in the dream world, are mere ideas 
which vary with the individual. The standard by which one judges time, 
space, and causality in one state contradicts that by which one judges them in 
the other. In other words, they are relative. 

(4) Dream experience helps us understand the real nature of waking ex- 
perience, and vice versa. 


DEEP SLEEP 


Let us turn now to deep sleep. A person in deep sleep is not conscious of 
anything. At that time he does not perceive objects, as he does in the waking 
and dream states. He is not aware of thought, feeling, or any activity of the 
mind. If he is conscious of any of these, he is either awake or dreaming. 
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Where, then, do objects (including thoughts and feelings) disappear during 
deep sleep? Vedanta holds that any supposition or inference about the whence 
or whither of ideas in deep sleep is futile. Ideas (including names and forms) 
afe mefe appearances. Therefore, one cannot ask whence they come and 
whither they go. The illusory snake seen in the rope comes neither from the 
outside nor from the rope. Neither does it disappear into the rope—simply 
because the snake is an appearance.® 

The indisputable fact is that the mind in deep sleep is not aware of the 
existence of ideas anywhere. The sleeper is not conscious even of his “I,” 
or ego, which is indissolubly associated with the world of ideas. And it can- 
not be said that the world disappears into the “I” or into “my mind,” for 
neither of these is known to exist in deep sleep. Further, the “I” is a part of 
the cognized world; it is the correlative of the “not-I,” and cannot create or 
wipe out the world to which it belongs—a feat which solipsists have vainly 
sought to perform. If everything disappears, whence do ideas or the world 
come when we awake? They must have a basis of existence. They cannot be 
the effect of non-existence. To postulate non-existence, one must also admit 
an existence which is aware of it. There cannot be any such entity as abso- 
lute non-existence, since that implies the non-existence of one’s awareness, 
which bears witness to everything, including non-existence. Again, the ab- 
sence of objects cannot establish the absence of the light that illumines them. 
Similarly, the absence of percepts or cognitions in deep sleep cannot establish 
the absence of the perceiver or cognizer. Since ideas, whatever may be their 
nature, cannot be the effect of non-existence, so long as they are known to 
exist, and since there exists in deep sleep neither “I” nor “my mind” into 
which ideas may merge, Vedanta says that what exists in deep sleep is mind, 
that is to say, pure mind, or spirit, denoted in Vedanta by the word prajia. 


THE NATURE OF IDEAS 


An idea, as distinguished from reality, means what is mental or unsub- 
stantial, and appears and disappears in an instant without leaving any trace 
of its whereabouts. If, when ideas appear, they are known to exist in the 
mind, and if they are known to disappear in the same mind, then the only 
inference is that they resolve themselves into the mind-stuff, that is, as 
Vedinta puts it, they become indistinguishable from mind. The illustration 
of waves and the calm sea may be given: the waves arise from the sea and 
are dissolved in it. In deep sleep, mind remains in an undifferentiated state 
and is called avydékrta. Inasmuch as the universe is nothing but ideas, and 


*Cf. Ma. Up. Gaud. Ka. IV. 1. 
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ideas are in mind, the universe is in mind. But the mind cannot be said to 
be within “my body” or “my ego,” as unphilosophical people assume, for 
mind has no limitations of space. This mind is called citta by Gaudapada in 
his Karika.° 

There exists, in deep sleep, an awareness or consciousness without content. 
The use of these terms is not free from ambiguity. Consciousness is always 
associated with a content; in deep sleep no such content is apprehended. 
Further, the words consciousness and awareness, by themselves, both look 
like pure abstractions. But an abstraction cannot give rise to anything like 
the universe, which appears real and substantial. Vedanta says that this 
awareness is nothing but mind, the reality of which is directly and imme- 
diately perceived. 

Vedanta sometimes designates mind as saksin, the witness or onlooker, 
which is never an object of thought. This s@ksin is not the “I,” which disap- 
pears in deep sleep, although, when ideas are cognized, saksin, or mind, func- 
tions for the time being as the “I,” or subject. Saksin is not real in the sense 
that a sense-perceived object is real; on the other hand, its unreality cannot 
be conceived. Therefore, it is said to be neither real nor unreal, but supra- 
real. It is beyond time and space, which condition objects in the waking and 
dream states. It is the only entity whose non-existence cannot be imagined. 

It has been stated that mind, or séksin, is the source of all ideas, and con- 
sequently of the universe. This conception, however, belongs only to the 
relative plane. When one sees the universe of ideas and its appearance and 
disappearance, then one regards saksim as its source. But, since mind is the 
sole entity that exists in deep sleep, and since there exists in that state no trace 
of the universe, mind is truly devoid of relationship. All relationships, in- 
cluding the basic relation of cause and effect, have been refuted by Gaudapada 
in the fourth chapter of the Karikd. The notion of causality is the result of 
avidyd, ot ignorance. It applies to the phenomenal state, when a multiplicity 
of objects is perceived and one seeks to establish a relationship between them. 
That is why, when Vedanta speaks of saksin from the waking standpoint, it 
uses the language of causality and describes it as the source and final merging- 
place of all ideas.*° 

Vedanta does not teach that material objects like the sun, the moon, and 
the stars; men, animals, and birds; trees, flowers, and mountains, all disappear 
every day in deep sleep, as if they were nothing. This disappearance might 
be admitted as true if one confined oneself to waking experience alone and 
saw only partial truth. But when one envisages the whole truth, from the 





* [bid., IV. xlvi. 
* See ibid., IV. xxvi-xxviii. 
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standpoint of the three states, one does not really see that such physical ob- 
jects are totally destroyed, leaving behind a vacuum. The universe is not 
unreal to one who looks at it as saksin. It is mind, or pure consciousness, 
immortal and unchanging. That which is real can never be unreal, and the 
reality of the unreal can never be conceived. Everything seen, felt, or thought 
of is the one entity, of whose non-existence it is impossible even to conceive. 
It is the very nature of reality to appear as the phenomenal universe without 
undergoing any change as regards its non-duality, infinity, and eternity. All 
that exists is mind, just as all that exists in the ocean is the ocean itself. The 
waves and bubbles cannot be conceived as existing independent of the ocean. 
Only when one imagines the waves to have an independent existence can one 
think of their source and of their place of final disappearance. 

This grand truth can be realized through the understanding and co- 
ordination of the experiences of the three states. The faculty by which the 
three states are co-ordinated is called Vedantic reasoning. Intuition and in- 
tellectual reasoning, as applied to religion, science, and other human pursuits, 
are the Vedantic reasoning functioning in the waking state. 

Similarly, the personal God and such other spiritual ideals as Krsna, Bud- 
dha, and Christ, are only waves in the infinite ocean of mind, or conscious- 
ness, immediately and directly felt as “I am.” They all arise from and dis- 
appear into mind. This truth adds a new flavor and richness to all religious 
phenomena. We learn that different religions and spiritual ideals are neces- 
sary for diverse temperaments. They are not contradictory; on the contrary, 
they are so many symbols or paths leading to one and the same supersensuous 
reality. 

Consciousness, or mind, is directly realized only as it exists in “me,” and 
not as it exists in other creatures. This awareness functions as “I” when the 
latter distinguishes itself from the rest of the world; and it is the same aware- 
ness that is conscious of the empirical ego and the three states, as its objects, 
when it contemplates their appearance and disappearance. This awareness is 
called Atman, and is realized as “I am Atman” and “I am He” or as “Thou 
att Atman” and “Thou art That.” The Godhead regarded as the creator and 
preserver of the universe becomes identical with Atman when the unphilo- 
sophical notion of causality is destroyed by means of Vedantic reasoning. 
Then one realizes the sublime Vedantic truth that all that exists is Atman. 





Comment and Discussion 





CHARLES A. MOORE 


KEYS TO COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


The problems raised in this issue by Mr. 
Rosan in his paper “A Key to Comparative Philosophy” are important ones. 
For the sake of better understanding, however, a few comments on behalf 
of the Second East-West Philosophers’ Conference are in order, especially 
since my discussion note in this journal’ appears to have given Mr. Rosan 
an incorrect impression of the work and conclusions of that Conference. 

According to Mr. Rosan, the method of comparative philosophy advo- 
cated and practiced by the Conference was that of the comparison of Eastern 
philosophy as such with Western philosophy as such, thus contrasting “all 
the philosophies of one culture with all those of another.” He finds that 
method basically inapplicable, apparently for two reasons: (1) The Eastern 
and Western philosophical traditions are pluralistic in character and do not 
exhibit over-all, distinctive traits or characteristics; and (2) the funda- 
mental, philosophical points of view occur at various times and in various 
cultures quite apart from the geographical distinction of East and West. As 
an alternative to the method of rigid East-West comparison, he suggests 
as a key to the study of comparative philosophy the analysis of all philoso- 
phies, wherever and whenever they occur, in accordance with a systematic 
classification which is philosophical rather than geographical and which cuts 
across all cultural-historical lines. 

Certain observations on this interpretation and proposal might clarify the 
situation: 

1. At no time did the members of the Philosophers’ Conference set up 
the method of rigid East-West comparison as the only or as the best method 
of comparative philosophy. The pluralistic character of both the Eastern 
and the Western traditions was clearly recognized and insisted upon. Thus 
it was realized that “no characterizations of either the Eastern or the Western 
philosophical tradition could possibly indicate more than general, and some- 
times rather vague, tendencies.” The method of East-West comparison, 


*“Some Problems of Comparative Philosophy,” I, No. 1 (April, 1951), 67-70. 
* [bid., p. 67. 
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when used, was applied judiciously, and the conclusions were anything but 
dramatic: in the field of methodology, “the Eastern philosopher tended to be 
more pluralistic in his outlook than the Western philosopher”; in the field 
of moral doctrine and ethical theory “no basic and consistent East-West 
cleavage could be discovered”; in the field of metaphysics, the differences 
which were discovered between East and West “were by no means East- 
versus-West differences.” Investigation clearly supported the view that “East- 
ern philosophies cannot be simply grouped together as a homogeneous unit 
compared as such with Western philosophies similarly grouped together.”* 

2. It would seem that Mr. Rosan’s general criticism, as well as his sug- 
gested methodological alternative, is based upon a monistic concept of 
method. He finds the Conference advocating one method. He finds this 
method inadequate. He thereupon suggests another method. As indicated 
by their actual practice—in papers presented and in discussions—the mem- 
bers of the Conference tended to be of the opinion that the method of com- 
parative philosophy must be conceived of pluralistically rather than monis- 
tically. Instead of seeking and adopting any one method as the key to com- 
parative philosophy, one must think constantly in terms of diverse methods, 
each representing a different mode of approach. Conference members in 
general would have agreed with Mr. Kwee, who has pointed out that “Com- 
parative philosophy is a multiple and integral approach to the common issues 
of philosophy.”* Thus it is that one must speak of methods rather than the 
method of comparative philosophy; and one must recognize that each method 
has its limitations and difficulties. One method is surely that of seeking differ- 
ences and resemblances, East and West. Such a method does not rest upon 
the assumption that East and West are at opposite poles in every respect 
philosophically, and only when it is blindly applied does such a method lead 
to easy and shortsighted dichotomization. The careful application of such a 
method may lead to the awareness of general differences with respect to 
emphasis, differences which may be important even though slight. Such 
differences, if any, would presumably be explained by reference to a variety 
of interacting factors, of which the geographical as such or the racial as 
such may be of little, if any, importance. In the end, the goal of comparative 
philosophy is not a theory of the nature of the difference between Eastern 
and Western philosophies, but what I have called “trans-cultural co-opera- 
tion and world perspective.” 

3. As for Mr. Rosan’s suggested method, it is most certainly acceptable as 
one method of comparative philosophy. It, too, however, like all methods, 


* Loc. cét. 
*“Methods of Comparative Philosophy,” Philosophy East and West, 1, No. 1 (April, 1951), 12. 
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has its limitations and difficulties. There is no doubt that the same general 
philosophical orientations can be located as either major or minor move- 
ments in both the East and the West. Whether we think in terms of Mr. 
Rosan’s three-fold classification or any other constructed on a similar prin- 
ciple is not the issue at stake here. But it must be remembered that in apply- 
ing any such classificatory schema of analysis, one must be careful—in this 
method as well as in the geographical and all other methods—not to group 
various philosophies together on the basis of obvious but sometimes super- 
ficial resemblances, forgetting important differences for which the suggested 
schema itself does noi allow. The juxtaposition of Democritus, Hume, the 
Song of Songs, the oldest Vedas, the two branches of the Carvakas, Yin Yang, 
and Shint6 may call attention to certain actual resemblances; but calling all 
of these “naturalism” does not cancel out all sorts of differences which may 
be, in the last analysis, far more important to the study of comparative phi- 
losophy than any of the resemblances, however exact. It is possible, logically, 
to interpret a diversity of similar systems as constituting “expressions” of a 
single consistent system, but, in such an interpretation, what is unique in 
each similar system tends to be slighted. Here is the basic weakness of Mr. 
Rosan’s method, although it is highly illuminating in other respects. 

In conclusion, may I say that there are surely many keys to the study of 
comparative philosophy. No one key will open all the doors. The important 
problem is not that of finding a key of universal applicability. The crucial 
task is, rather, that of constructing and applying various keys in the pro- 
gressive investigation of the multiplicity of problems which inevitably arise 
in the study of comparative philosophy. 
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Book Reviews 





Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental 
and comparative philosophy. No unsolicited reviews are published. 
Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review copies of 
appropriate books to the Editor. 


RADHAKRISHNAN: COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY PRESENTED 
IN HONOUR OF HIS SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY. Editorial Board: The Very Rev. 
W. R. Inge, L. P. Jacks, M. Hiriyanna, E. A. Burtt, P.T. Raju. New York: Harper 
and Brothers; London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1951. Pp. 408. 


The spirit of this symposium by twenty-one schol- 
ars from India, China, England, and the United States is voiced in the Introduction 
by the editors: “Radhakrishnan . . . a pioneer in the field of comparative philosophy 
... a liaison officer between East and West”—hence, the book is “devoted to studies in 
comparative philosophy mainly, in the hope . . . of a new line of philosophical activity, 
which would ultimately result in a . . . harmonious synthesis of East and West.” To be 
sure, many of the articles only defend special tenets of some school, but a goodly num- 
ber are concerned with a possible synthesis; and in view of the main purpose of the 
book we shall treat these more fully. Rather oddly, they are in two groups: the one 
denying any basic differences between East and West, the other insisting on genuine 
distinctions which may yet be peacefully united. To the former group belong (to save 
space we omit titles) Moore, Chan, Conger, Kabir, Bouquet; to the latter the editors 
(in their Introduction), Burtt, Wadia, Maitra, Northrop, Raju. And some of the other 
writers, defending particular theses (e.g., Datta), offer at least a suggestion of synthesis. 

Take first the identity-group, so to call them. Moore’s paper, longest in the book, 
goes carefully into the situation. He asks: “Is there a spirit of Western philosophy . . . 
definitive of and unique to that tradition?” (p. 44). The important word here is 
“unique”; it is repeated frequently (p. 45 and elsewhere, especially pp. 67-68). He 
does not deny a difference of emphasis between the two traditions, but “an emphasis 
is clearly not the whole of the tradition” (p. 48). His claim is that “tiere is no spirit 
of Western philosophy, no unique and substantial spirit definable in terms of unity 
or invariability of thought” (p. 49). “The common denominators of Western philoso- 
phy, if there are any at all, are simply the common elements of all philosophy” (Joc. 
cit.). And of Eastern philosophy he writes, “I should like to question the view that 
there is a spirit of Indian or Chinese philosophy in any substantial sense” (footnote, 
p. 50); and, quoting from Hiriyanna in regard to India, “There is no shade of specu- 
lation which it does not include” (footnote, p. 61); also from Fung Yu-lan, “Chinese 
philosophers have touched upon well-nigh all the major subjects that have engaged 
the attention of philosophers in the West” (Joc. cét.). Well, we may grant that Moore 
is quite right: there are no important doctrines unique to either area, not even Karma, 
which has been accepted by a few in the West; yet the prevailing attitude and method 
may be different for each. Moore himself affirms: “Philosophy in the West has been 
what might be called an intellectual adventure” (p. 51). “Reason is unquestionably 
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the major or primary tool of Western philosophy” (p. 74). On the other hand, in 
the Orient “the only common denominator of all philosophy is its practical motivation” 
(p. 68). What we have to do is to reconcile these prevailing attitudes: the practical 
test by experience in the East and the theoretical test by reason alone in the West. 

Even if there is no such pervasive difference, the problem of harmonizing East and 
West simply turns into the two problems of adjusting the conflicts within the West 
as well as the conflicts within the East. 

To continue: Chan, Bouquet, Conger, and Kabir point out specific identities between 
the two. Chan finds three common principles—of course now and then suppressed— 
viz.: universal brotherhood, sanctity of the individual, and the Golden Rule. Bouquet 
sees no essential difference in the attitudes of East and West toward history; it is just 
a matter of the culture, “not . . . permanently favoured or discouraged, by any geo- 
graphical area on the planet” (p. 169). Conger, using the witty title A Naturalistic 
Garland for Radhakrishnan, finds that “in the West a new naturalism, monistic, em- 
pirical . . . is in the making” (p. 308) which fits the Ramanuja teaching of the Indian 
master. Far back, India and China taught that “man is somehow a ‘microcosm’, a little 
world . . . epitomizing features of the macrocosm” (loc. cé#t.). “The world is not a 
Great Mind, but the mind [of man} is a little world” and “The supernatural turns out 
to be the superior-in-nature” (p. 313). (Let the reader peruse Conger’s admirable 
work Epitomization, second edition, 1948.) Kabir, treating only of Islam and the 
West, sees the spirit of Western science and democracy—"“equality of all before the 
law” (p. 336)—agreeing with the teaching of Islam. And only since the coming of 
Islam has science developed continuously. 

Now for the contrasts. The editors’ Introduction disparages the exclusiveness of 
Western naturalism; it hopes that “we shall each allow the other to exist in his own 
way ... learning from one another's partial successes in the vast enterprise of living.” 
Burtt states impressively the need of an orchestral synthesis, insisting that we should 
begin with a proper methodology and, if possible, a common language. The main con- 
trast is: for the West, philosophy is “the operation of a theoretical mind”; for India, 
“not merely . . . intellectual .. . but . . . involving the whole personality” (p. 40); for 
China, man is to follow the laws of nature, basic to the proper family relationships. 
“We should regard each of these . . . as a candidate for inclusion” (p. 42). Wadia 
sees in Western philosophy “a hard intellectual exercise,” in Indian, “an attempt to 
rise above . . . this world and attain freedom” (p. 93). But “India will have to develop 
a new zest for life in all its richness” (p. 103). Maitra shows the contrast between 
Kant’s and the Gita’s view of freedom and God. For Kant, freedom lies in the choice 
between right and wrong; for the Gi#d, it is “liberation from the bondage of the senses” 
(p. 348), “supra-rational” (p. 353) union with God, whereas for Kant, God is merely 
a postulate of morality. Northrop declares that Eastern and Western philosophy “rest 
on basically different assumptions, both of which are true” (p. 363). It is the “basic 
influential philosophies” that differ (p. 365). Many common terms have different 
senses in each; the Chinese word which we translate “mind” doesn’t mean quite the 
same as the English word. For the rest, Northrop defends his well-known thesis of 
the aesthetic continuum, stressing the existential note more than before. This leads to 
the last paper of the book, by Raju, who suggests some amendment of Northrop’s word 
“aesthetic.” Comparing carefully the doctrines of East and West on the status of uni- 
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versals, he finds much sameness, but also a difference of trend, motive, interest on the 
whole. In the East, religion is of highest value, higher than the ethical or aesthetic; 
hence, a certain inadequacy in Northrop’s “aesthetic.” “The spiritual for the East is 
more profound, more important and more dynamic, creative and powerful, than what 
the word aesthetic means either to the West or to the East” (p. 398). Raju envisages 
a synthesis in which each value finds its proper place, yet with “the primacy of the 
spiritual values” (p. 408). 

Of the other papers with particular theses we give briefer mention. Not that they 
are of less worth; particular doctrines are the substance of philosophy, the material 
of synthesis. Spalding argues that sense-empiricism needs idealism to account for law 
in nature, and idealism leads to the mystical experience of Absolute Spirit. Dasgupta 
urges that science, however true, isn’t finally satisfactory; it cannot account for the 
secondary qualities, and its concept of waves ends in the puzzle: waves of what? 
Hiriyanna expounds the Rasa view of art-experience as pure disinterested joy in the 
object. Bhattacharya, surveying the great religions, concludes that India best grasps 
the needs of the spirit and the way to their fulfillment—a way, too, which demands 
proper control of the body: “correct posture . . . fasting, regulating diet, cleanliness 
and chastity” (p. 210). Mukerji asserts that thought is not a human faculty but a 
transcendental principle of being, its “non-relational foundation” (p. 229), as F. H. 
Bradley should have seen. Malkani defends “pure consciousness . . . real only as the 
Absolute Subject never as object” (p. 238), analogous to the body’s eye which sees 
but cannot see its own seeing. (A very difficult article for the analytic Western reader. ) 
Mallik sees Radhakrishnan as deliverer of India’s message to the world. “It is India’s 
part ... to bring together the races and civilizations of the earth, to offer them a com- 
mon meeting-ground” (p. 265). The paper of Dubs, in a somewhat revised form, 
has appeared in this journal (April, 1951). Tang Yung-Tung’s paper is purely his- 
torical. Brightman defends personal idealism, finding that it agrees with much. of 
Radhakrishnan’s idealism. Datta in a remarkable paper points out the continuity of 
man’s body with the world “like that of an eddy in a river” (p. 319). The body is 
not a prison but a link of the individual with the universe. And by proper training 
we may control bodily processes more than is naturally the case; we may even go 
further, using new powers thus gained to change the external world. So may the body 
become a vast power for good. “The almost universal depreciation of body-conscious- 
ness . .. in Indian philosophy has created the wrong tendency to under-rate the im- 
portance of the body” (p. 331). Is not this view of Datta’s rather close to the Western 
“New Thought,” “mind-cure,” or “Christian Science”? 

A very valuable volume this, for a world perspective—-WILMON H. SHELDON, 
Yale Uniwersity. 


HUMAN LAW AND THE LAWS OF NATURE IN CHINA AND THE WEST. 
By Joseph Needham. London: Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. 39. 

This little booklet of but thirty-nine printed pages 
packs within itself a prodigious amount of material of great importance to any stu- 
dent of the world's comparative philosophy or law. Its author, very erudite in natural 
science and linguistics as well as the philosophy of science and law, shows that in both 
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the Far East and the West there is an essential connection between the theory of 
ethics and law and the scientific concepts of nature. In short, his studies of Taoist, 
Confucian, Neo-Confucian, Hindu, and Buddhist Asian and classical Western cultures 
show that the ethical concepts of either personal conduct or social conduct in law 
simply do not have the primitive @ priori and hence irreducible meaning and status 
which much modern Western ethical theory since the time of Kant’s second Critique 
has assumed. Speaking of Hindu and Buddhist Indian doctrines as well as Chinese 
Taoism, Neo-Confucianism, and Buddhism, Dr. Needham concludes: “Human morality 
was still inextricably bound up with the phenomena of non-human Nature” (pp. 36- 
37). Dr. Needham shows also that it is quite erroneous to suppose that there is no 
science in Asia. Their philosophical, ethical, and legal concepts go back to the facts 
of empirical experience and natural science just as do those of the West. 

The difference is merely, as this reviewer has indicated elsewhere (The Meeting of 
East and West {New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946], Chaps. IX and X; The 
Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities [New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1947}, Chaps. I through VII), that Asian natural science is more of the purely nat- 
ural-history, inductive type, whereas Western science, in Dr. Needham’s sense of “the 
Laws of Nature,” goes on beyond the natural-history stage, with its concepts by intui- 
tion, deriving their meanings from inductively given immediacy, to deductively for- 
mulated theory with its non-inductively given scientific objects and relations construc- 
tively designated by concepts by postulation. To be sure, Dr. Needham does not use 
this particular language, but this is in considerable part the purport of what he has 
to say. 

He puts his finger upon the unique characteristic of the laws of nature in this 
Western sense of constructively designated, deductively formulated theory when, in 
describing Ulpian and the Stoics’ concept of law, he writes: “For Ulpian (as for the 
Stoics) all things were ‘citizens’ subject to universal law” (p. 32). He puts his finger 
on the difference between this unique Western concept of natural science and natural 
law and the Far Eastern Asian one when in the same sentence he continues, “for Chu 
Hsi all things were elements of a universal pattern” (p. 32). 

The heart of the Ulpian, Stoic, classically Western concept centers in the theory of 
the concept of the individual as a real rather than a nominalistic universal. This realistic 
concept arose in indirectly verified, deductively formulated Western mathematical 
physics with the schools of Democritus, Plato, and Eudoxus, when each and every 
scientific object was not inspected inductively as a particular but was known only 
theoretically and constitutively as an instance of the determinate universal laws or 
postulates which it satisfies. These postulates are to be found in Books V and VII of 
Euclid’s Elements. The only major omission in Dr. Needham’s compact treatise is his 
failure to note the source of Ulpian and the Stoics’ concept of good law in Greek 
mathematical physics by way of Greek philosophy. 

The difference between this classically and contemporaneously Western concept of 
natural science and law and the Asian one illustrated in Dr. Needham’s aforementioned 
statement concerning Chu Hsi becomes evident when Chu Hsi’s “universal pattern” is 
made evident. A clue is given in Dr. Needham’s quotation from the Elegies of Ch’ii 
dating from about 170 B.c., which follows immediately upon Chu Hsi’s statement. The 
two last sentences of this quotation are: “Now it runs together, now it disperses, some- 
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times moving and sometimes resting. But there is no fixed law, and in the thousand 
changes and the myriad transformations there is no definite norm” (p. 32). This is 
Chu Hsi’s “universal pattern.” 

Clearly it is the pattern of nature as given inductively with its sensed objects “some- 
times moving and sometimes resting,” with its “thousand changes” and countless altera- 
tions. The meaning of this purely inductively given “universal pattern” of Asian nat- 
ural science becomes the more clear if one centers attention upon the inductively ob- 
served cyclical sequence of differing colors and other qualities which are immediately 
sensed, such as fresh, cool spring; dry, hot summer; yellowish-brown fall; and black- 
white-gray winter. This is a universal pattern, but it is also a natural-history, induc- 
tively given one. Dr. Needham is quite right, therefore, when he adds that Bruce, 
Henke, Warren, and Bodde are not correct when they translate the Neo-Confucian 
term for organization in Asian natural science, which Dr. Needham designates as Ls” 
(p. 31), as law, suggesting thereby “law” in the Western scientific and attendant 
moral meaning. He is quite right also when, in comparing Ulpian’s concept with that 
of Asian natural science and ethics, he concludes: “But the profound difference is 
that while Ulpian had spoken quite uncompiomisingly of Jaw, Chu Hsi relies chiefly 
on a technical term the primary meaning of which is pattern (p. 32). One should add 
inductively given, immediately apprehended pattern. 

It is not an accident that Dr. Needham also finds much in common between Asian 
natural science and its attendant ethics and law and Whitehead’s philosophy of nat- 
ural science. Whitehead’s initial philosophy of natural science is an attempt—as it 
turns out, an unsuccessful one—to derive all the concepts of contemporary Western 
mathematical physics by “extensive abstraction” from inductive immediacy. What one 
of necessity comes out with when this is done is the inductively given rhythms and 
patterns which Dr. Needham has found in Chinese philosophy as the basis of the 
Chinese concept of ethics and law. Recent analyses by Henry Margenau and the writer, 
among others, show, however, as Whitehead himself realized in part in the changes 
made in his philosophy of science in his later Process and Reality (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1929), that an adequate theory of scientific objects cannot be 
achieved in this way. As Professors Einstein and Dirac among many others have em- 
phasized, the basic concepts of contemporary mathematical physics are discovered 
only by an uninhibited leap of the intellectual imagination; they are not given in, nor 
can they be abstracted or deduced from, the inductively given rhythms, patterns, and 
order of natural-history science. 

It is at this point that Dr. Needham’s superb study needs one further inclusion. 
The philosophy of contemporary mathematical physics entails more than the phi- 
losophy of organism of Whitehead, which was foreseen in considerable part in the 
natural science of ancient Asia. 

Dr. Needham also states only part of the truth when he asserts that all the laws of 
contemporary Western science deal only with probabilities, suggesting thereby only 
the inductively given probabilities of the a posteriori frequency theory. This is quite 
erroneous even for quantum mechanics as Margenau and the writer have shown 
(Margenau, Nature of Physical Reality [New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950}, Chaps. III 
and XIII; Northrop, The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities, Chaps. VI and 
XI). The probabilities of quantum mechanics are constitutively and theoretically con- 
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structed and designated, as the hypothetical 4 priori theory of probability asserts, as 
well as inductively and operationally given. Probability in both these senses occurs in 
each and every Western deductively formulated scientific theory. Only the latter 
meaning of probability can be derived from Asian science and philosophy. 

Given the foregoing three additions, Dr. Needham’s thirty-nine printed pages be- 
come well-nigh definitive. These three additions are: (1) The noting of the essential 
connection of Ulpian and the Stoics’ doctrine of ethics and law and its thesis that 
justice is rendered only when an individual person or dispute is treated as an instance 
of a determinate universal rule or law with the discovery by Greek mathematical 
physicists that no fact in nature or man is ever accounted for until the universal deter- 
minate laws which it satisfies are discovered, deductively formulated, and indirectly 
rather than directly verified. (2) The supplementation of Whitehead’s and the Asian’s 
philosophy of organism in the aforementioned specified manner. (3) The correspond- 
ing supplementation of the Asian and the British empirical frequency theory of prob- 
ability with the hypothetical 4 priori, constitutively defined, indireczly verified theory. 
—F. S. C. NorTHrRop, Yale University. 


SELBSTKRITIK DER PHILOSOPHIE, UND VERGLEICHENDE PHILOSOPHIE- 
GESCHICHTE IM UMRISS. By Alois Dempf. Wien: Thomas Morus Presse, Herder 
Verlag, 1947. Pp. xii + 347. 


In this interesting book Alois Dempf, Roman- 
Catholic German philosopher and author of many works on cultural philosophy 
( Weltgeschichte als Tat und Gemeinschaft, 1924; Die Hauptform der mittelalter- 
lichen Weltanschauung, 1925; Sacrum Imperium, 1929; Kulturphilosophie, 1934; 
Kierkegaards Folgen, 1935; Religions-philosophie, 1937), attempts to set forth what 
he calls a “philosophy of philosophy” as an “integral critique of human reason” and 
a “critical and comparative analysis of human thought in history.” In this respect he 
is clearly to be seen as an exponent of some recent trends in German philosophy 
and strongly influenced by the historical, Neo-Kantian, phenomenological, and soci- 
ological schools of W. Dilthey, W. Windelband, M. Scheler, and Max Weber. It is 
interesting to note that many German thinkers before him, like G. Misch, H. Key- 
serling, O. Spengler, Max Weber, and Alfred Weber, have also tried to summarize 
both Eastern and Western thought in conclusive views of history. 

The bewildering complexity and diversity of human thought in history are ap- 
proached here by the method of “understanding by ideal types.” The principles of 
this method are first laid down in some fundamental theses, which are worked out 
later in great detail. They serve as schemes through which the abundant historical 
material is viewed and arranged, critically and categorically. 

Human thought in its historical evolution is conceived as a dialectical process 
through the phases of social, occupational, and personal thinking (standisches, beru- 
fliches, und persinliches Denken), while the human group is simultaneously evolving 
through the stages of primitive, developed, and matured culture (Vorgeschichte, 
Hochkultur, und Vollkultur). The great periods of human civilization form such 
dialectical wholes and are characterized by different styles of thought, typified, re- 
spectively, as sacral, civil, and legal (theologisch, biirgerlich, und juristisch), result- 
ing in the formation of a universal church, a universal philosophy, and a universal 
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empire ( Weltkirche, Weltpbilosophie, Weltreich). Now, philosophy, beside reli- 
gion and politics, forms an original and independent living power and a fundamental 
attitude. Hence, the development of philosophical thought in history must be inves- 
tigated by specific, comparative, and critical methods in a discipline called “sophi- 
ology,” in contradistinction to ecclesiology and imperiology. Sophiology thus con- 
ceived is a combination of, first, a critical philosophy of philosophical thought itself 
(Selbstkritik der Philosophie) and, secondly, a comparative analysis of historical 
forms of philosophy (vergleichende Philosophiegeschichte). The book contains these 
two parts, both subdivided into three chapters: Critique of Historical Reason, Critique 
of Constructive Reason, Critique of Human Reason; and Comparative Historiologies, 
Comparative Cosmologies, and Comparative Anthropologies. 

The material for comparison and verification is formed by thirteen historical cases 
of philosophical thought: Greek, Hellenistic-Roman, early Christian, Arabic, me- 
dieval scholastic, Renaissance humanistic, modern Western, early Indian or Vedic, 
medieval Indian or Brahmanic, Neo-Buddhist, Hinduist, classical Chinese, and Sina- 
istic. 

Although this daring project is carried out by the author with great erudition and 
distinction, and many fascinating results are obtained (see, e.g., the tables on pp. 161, 
167, 173, 313, 314, and 315), the work has several shortcomings. Most serious of 
all is the author's inadequate knowledge of Oriental philosophies. The doctrinal inter- 
relationships among the Indian systems are ignored; schools like the Carvaka and the 
Jaina are omitted; and the later developments of Chinese thought are only indicated 
as “Sinaistic philosophy” but nowhere analyzed. Although the author claims to have 
studied “almost all translated texts and treatises” (p. 3), it is easily seen that the 
material consulted must have been limited to the older German works. From the 
choice of philosophers, the ideas and conceptions reproduced, and the transliteration 
used, one may note a strong dependence on the works of the older German Oriental- 
ists, like P. Deussen and H. Oldenberg for India and H. Hackmann and W. Grube 
for China. Even the later German Orientalists, like H. von Glasenapp, A. Forke, R. 
Wilhelm, and W. Eberhard, are obviously unknown to the author, not to speak of 
the enormous bulk of recent translations, articles, and monographs in French and 
English. 

Another shortcoming is the total absence of indications of literal sources and notes. 
Some investigators are mentioned within the text, but no explicit references are made 
anywhere. The work is presented as a result of original study and speculative thought. 
On many points it is rather too speculative and lacking valuable corrective verifications 
based on factual Oriental studies. 

Yet, in spite of these serious shortcomings, the book is highly instructive and very 
stimulating, and deserves to be studied by every student of comparative philosophy. 
The defects are not entirely the fault of the author, for no philosopher can be sup- 
posed to have a sufficient grasp on both Eastern and Western philosophy or to be 
equally well versed in critical thinking, linguistic analysis, and socio-historical inves- 
tigation. The shortcomings of this book rather suggest, once and for all, that such 
an undertaking as comparative philosophy cannot be carried out by one man but must 
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be the co-operative concern of many experts. The chief merit of the book, the fruitful 
application of modern methods of philosophical analysis, as conceived by Kant, Dilthey, 
and Husserl and developed by their followers, to the inclusive study of human thought, 
may be immensely enriched by such co-operation—KWEE SWAN LIAT, University 


of Leyden. 


DEMOCRACY IN A WORLD OF TENSIONS. A Symposium Prepared by UNESCO. 
Edited by Richard McKeon with the Assistance of Stein Rokkan. Paris: United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 1951. Pp. xviii + 540. 


Realizing that any effort to establish durable and 
just relations between nations will prove futile unless guided by insight into the 
different ways in which the members of such nations interpret the nature and the 
values of their world—those elusive but profoundly real patterns of thought, feeling, 
and will which are now being granted academic respectability under the dubious title 
of “ideologies”—-UNESCO has since 1947 ventured upon a vast sea of inquiries into 
“fundamental concepts” and their bearings on the international conflicts of this time 
of omnipresent strife and confusion, euphemistically called “a world of tensions.” The 
present volume is part of this undertaking. Its intention recalls the endeavor of Chi- 
nese thinkers, twenty-odd centuries ago, to “rectify names” in order to stem the tide 
of threatening moral and political decay. Hsiin-tzii would probably have been much 
pleased to read the semantic disquisitions which fill the greater part of this massive 
book. 

The inquiry, however, to quote Professor McKeon, “was not conceived either as a 
‘scientific’ investigation of the nature of Democracy or as an ‘opinion’ poll concerning 
the differences in conceptions of democracy; it was an effort, rather, to uncover the 
traditions of thought and the basic assumptions which influence discussions and nego- 
tiations in which ‘democracy’ is involved” (p. vii). Unfortunately, the inquiry has 
been allowed to move in a diametrically opposite direction. The original task would 
have required a number of substantial studies combining historical and theoretical 
analysis in order to shed new light on those national, cultural, or social characteristics 
which determine differences of attitude and outlook, interpretation and actualization. 
Obviously this kind of work has to be the work of individual scholars of distinction, 
or of small groups of such men ready to be molded into a working group. Instead of 
such monographs carrying de Tocqueville’s method into virgin fields of study, we are 
given thirty-three essays by academic philosophers and some other representatives of 
fifteen countries on both sides of the Iron Curtain, written in answer to a question- 
naire indicating topics for discussion under the headings “ambiguity and misuse,” 
“social versus political democracy,” “tolerance and treason,” and “the value founda- 
tions of conflict.” The essays, which are of very unequal value, are followed by an 
“Analytical Survey” in which Professor Arne Naess and Stein Rokkan have attempted 
to summarize “agreements” and “disagreements” of the authors on selected topics, 
adding critical remarks which are generally valid but will be found mostly to reveal 
weaknesses of the questionnaire. 

With one exception, no discussion between the various authors of the essays has 
been recorded. It is strange that students of philosophy so intensely concerned with 
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the use and misuse of verbal terms should not have hesitated to follow the vulgar 
usage of designating an amorphous aggregate of monologues which the name hallowed 
by Plato’s Banquet. It is less surprising that the result of this enquéte proves to be 
inconclusive on all points that matter substantially. Whatever concordant opinions 
appear to emerge remain vague, ambiguous, and without binding force wherever the 
abstract principles have to be applied to concrete situations. The general reader, for 
whose instruction the volume appears to have been prepared, may be excused if he 
should find that argument cancels argument and that he is thus thrown back upon 
his own predilections if a decision is to be made. He may feel that on the Western side 
of the Iron Curtain there is more common sense and wisdom, but that on the Soviet 
side faith burns more fiercely and reasoning—as often with men of a living creed— 
proceeds with greater vigor. He may be especially puzzled by the fact that, as Pro- 
fessor Naess observes, none of the Western contributors to the enquéte has: mustered 
courage to raise objections against Lenin’s conception of his “ultimate aim” (p. 521). 
The reason for this phenomenon, however, is simple: the guiding principle of the 
Soviet revolution (as distinguished from its means) is in fact the principle of “West- 
ern” democracy carried to its abstract extreme, deprived of all those balancing legacies 
of an aristocratic world which, as Lord Lindsay has not failed to note, are indispensable 
ingredients of a viable democracy (p. 185). He refers to the mixed constitution of 
Aristotle’s “polity.” Strangely enough, he omits to say that the germ of this concep- 
tion is to be found in the third book of Plato’s Laws: Every single political principle 
is bound to destroy the substance of the good life unless to this warp is added a dose 
of the opposite principle as a woof—only thus can human measure be preserved. 
How much more tolerant is this Plato the Unknown than modern devotees of “prin- 
ciples” that can be worshipped in the form of a simple abstract noun! 

It is characteristic of the intellectual and cultural climate of the present book, how- 
ever, that in the five pages of che bibliography forming Appendix IV neither the works 
of Plato nor those of any Chinese philosopher appear. These are not the only signifi- 
cant omissions. No reference is made to the most brilliant study of Athenian democracy 
by the Old Oligarch (once wrongly attributed to Xenophon) or to Bergson’s Two 
Sources of Morality and Religion, which contain the most profound interpretation of 
the spirit of modern democracy rooted in Christianity. Apparently these are dangerous 
authors, likely to disturb the comfort of a well-conditioned reader. It is in accord 
with this attitude that no author suspect of heterodox deviation from either libertarian 
or authoritarian democracy appears to have been asked to collaborate and that neither 
Germany, Spain, Portugal, the Argentine, nor Japan is represented. Less understand- 
able is the absence of any communication from the Arab States, Israel, Turkey, Persia, 
and China (Communist or Neo-Confucian). From India there is only one contribution 
and this betrays in no line its Oriental origin. 

It need hardly be added that in spite of, and even because of, its severe limitations 
the book will be valuable to historians of political ideas as a documentary conspectus 
of contemporary academic opinions and attitudes. Although never rising to the plane 
of creative thought, it contains a number of incisive observations and arguments (be- 
sides the contribution of Lord Lindsay.I would also mention those of Henri Lefébre, 
the Warsaw professor Stanislaus Ossowski, and Professor C. J. Ducasse), and it is 
remarkable for its calm and candor of presentation and polemics. But we must expect 
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more than that from UNESCO with its enormous facilities and responsibilities, and 
those who wish it well are bound to ask whether such a publication can contribute sub- 
stantially to the great end it has set itself: to safeguard peace in a world rent by the 
conflict between the idea of revolution in the service of class warfare and the idea of 
reform based on social cohesion and continuity, a conflict which is dismally alloyed 
with elements of power politics inherent in the nature of sovereign states and which 
is not likely to be resolved or even brought nearer a solution by the best-intentioned 
efforts to “rectify names” and by all-too-easily rejoicing in the existence of “one posi- 
tively loaded slogan which is common to all powerful ideological groups” (p. 510), 
but which is at best little more than a verbal identity and at the worst a dangerous 
snare for the unwary—KURT SINGER, University of Sydney. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF HINDUISM: A PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY. By Sa#is- 
chandra Chatterjee. Calcutta: Das Gupta & Company, Ltd., 1950. Pp. xiv + 177. 


Books on Hinduism have been written generally 
by men who came from the class of missionaries, either of Christianity or of Hinduism 
itself. Unfortunately, such writers are usually more inclined toward the easier way 
of appraisal and condemnation than the difficult way of understanding and critical 
appreciation. And, although a few good manuals of Hinduism which are available in 
English do not suffer from this handicap (such as those by D. S. Sarma, Swami Nikhil- 
ananda, and a few others), hardly any one of these does full justice either to the com- 
plexity of the subject matter or to the limitations of a foreign reader. For one thing, 
they are not usually written with an eye on the foreign reader who is yet unacquainted 
with the basic Sanskrit terminology; for another, they are either too simple or too 
advanced for the average reader. There has been in the past, therefore, as there stiil 
is, a real need for an easy as well as a comprehensive manual of Hinduism written in 
English which will explain its many-sided religious, philosophical, and socio-cultural 
background, especially to the beginner. 

Dr. Chatterjee’s present volume is, therefore, a welcome contribution toward the 
removal of this long-felt need. Dr. Chatterjee is no propagandist of Hinduism and, 
as is expected of a philosopher, he gives in this short compendium of less than 200 
pages a dispassionate and systematic account of the philosophical basis of Hinduism 
without bias or prejudice. This is by no means an easy task, for Hinduism is an 
organic continuum of such religious, philosophical, and cultural directions that neither 
from the point of view of its wide content nor from the point of view of its long 
history is it easy to do justice to the subject in such a short book. 

Dr. Chatterjee has done the job admirably in this volume, dealing very well with 
the philosophy of the Vedas, the Upanisads, the Six Systems, the socio-cultural pattern 
of the four classes of Hindu society, the four stages of life, the four paths (mdargas), 
etc. An additional merit of the book consists in the fact that the chapters are written 
from the standpoint of such doctrines as rebirth, karma, God, soul, and liberation 
rather than from the point of view of systems or schools, although these also are 
necessarily mentioned in the course of discussion of the major topics. 

The book is systematically planned and clearly written, and gives a comprehensive 
bird’s-eye view of the great panorama that Hinduism is. Of all the introductory books 
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in the field, this is not only the latest, but also the best, not only for the laymen, but 
also for students and teachers interested in Hinduism in foreign colleges and univer- 
sities. I cannot think of a better introduction to the fundamentals of Hinduism. 

When an Indian philosopher writes on Hinduism in English, it is natural for him 
to use technical Sanskrit terms, sometimes almost unmindful of his non-Indian 
readers. While Dr. Chatterjee takes great care to translate Sanskrit terms into English, 
he sometimes forgets his foreign readers and uses untranslated Sanskrit terms which 
may be familiar to readers in India but which are not known to those who are un- 
acquainted with the language and literature of Hinduism. As the book is likely to be 
widely read in the United States and the United Kingdom, it is to be hoped that in a 
subsequent edition he will provide the English equivalents for all the Sanskrit terms 
used, for this will greatly enhance the usefulness and value of the book in Western 
universities—S. K. SAKSENA, University of Hawaii. 





Books Received 





Books listed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and 
comparative philosophy. The style for each listing conforms to 
that used in the book itself. Readers who wish to review any of 
the books listed should communicate with the Editor. 


MENTAL HEALTH AND HINDU PSYCHOLOGY. By Swami Akbilananda. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. Pp. xix + 231. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHI- 
LOSOPHY (AMSTERDAM, AUGUST 11-18, 1948). Edited by E. W. Beth 
and H. J. Pos. Assistant Editor, J. H. A. Hollak. Library of the Tenth Interna- 
tional Congress of Philosophy, Volume I. Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing 
Company, 1949. Fasc. I: pp. 600; Fasc. II: pp. 601-1259. 

Fascicle I contains the following articles in the section titled “East and West”: 
“Deux principes fondamentaux du Confucianisme,” by C. Mao; “The Develop- 
ment of Altruism in Confucianism,” by H. H. Dubs; “Chu Hsi und Spinoza,” 
by O. Graf; “Ordre, destin, personne,” by M. David; “The Place of Reason and 
Revelation in the Philosophy of an Early Advaitin,” by T. M. P. Mahadevan; 
“Distinctive Features of Indian Philosophy,” by B. L. Atreya; “A Practical 
Philosophy of Cosmic Energy,” by Pandit S. S. Nehru; “Le probleme de la 
personne dans le Hinayana Bouddhiste,” by F. Taymans d’Eypernon; “L’inconscient 
dans la psychologie indienne,” by Jean Filliozat; “Un philosophe de I'Islam: 
Ebu-l-Berekat Bagdadi,” by H. Z. Ulken; “Les theories de la connaissance et 
de l'histoire chez Ibn Khaldoun,” by Z. Fahri Findikoglu. 


THE WISDOM OF THE TALMUD: A THOUSAND YEARS OF JEWISH 
THOUGHT. By Rabbi Ben Zion Bokser. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 
Pp. xx + 180. 


SRI AUROBINDO: THE PROPHET OF LIFE DIVINE.:By Haridas Chaudhuri. 
Calcutta: Sri Aurobindo Pathamandir, 1951. Pp. xi + 265. 


BUDDHISM. By Edward Conze, with a Preface by Arthur Waley. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 212. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. By M. Hiriyanna. London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1951. Pp. 216. 


THE ART OF LETTERS: LU CHI'S “WEN FU,” A.D. 302. A Translation and 
Comparative Study. By E. R. Hughes, with a Forenote by I. A. Richards. Bollingen 
Series, XXIX. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1951. Pp. xviii + 261. 


BUDDHISM. By Christmas Humphreys. Harmondsworth, England, and Baltimore, 
Maryland: Penguin Books, 1951. Pp. 256. 
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THE BRHADARANYAKA UPANISAD. By Sri Ramakrishna Math. Mylapore, 
Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1951. Pp. xxxiv-+ 515. 


READINGS IN ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Edited by R. F. Moore. New York: 
Russell F. Moore Co., 1951. Pp. 116. 


THREE GREAT SAGES (Sri Aurobindo, Dr. Annie Besant, J. Krishnamurti). By 
Kewal Motwani. Madras: Ganesh & Co., Ltd., 1951. Pp. 45. 


RELIGION IN CHINESE GARMENT. By Karl Ludvig Reichelt. Translated by 
Joseph Tetlie. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 180. 


CONFUCIUS AND CHRIST. By L. Shirley-Price. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1951. Pp. 248. 


UPADESHASAHASRI (A THOUSAND TEACHINGS). By Sri Sankaracharya. 
Translated by Swami Jagadananda. Mylapore, Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
1949. Pp. viii + 315. 


AMRITA GITA. By Sri Swami Sivananda. Ananda Kutir, Rishikesh: The Yoga 
Vedanta Forest University, 1951. Pp. xvi + 35. 


LIGHT ON YOGA SADHANA. By Sri Swami Sivananda. Ananda Kutir, Rishikesh: 
The Yoga Vedanta Forest University, 1951. Pp. xx + 117. 


SIVANANDA’S LECTURES: ALL-INDIA TOUR. All-India Tour Series No. 3. 
Rishikesh: The Sivananda Publication League, 1951. Pp. xxx + 652. 


YOGA FOR THE WEST. By Sri Swami Sivananda. Ananda Kutir, Rishikesh: The 
Yoga Vedanta Forest University, 1951. Pp. xvi + 36. 


YATINDRAMATADITIKA. By Srinivasadasa. Translated by Swami Adidevananda. 
Mylapore, Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1949. 


SCIENCE: SENSE AND NONSENSE. By J. L. Synge. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company, 1951. Pp. 156. 


GITA: MEDITATIONS. By T. L. Vaswami. Puna: Gita Publishing House, n.d. 
Pp. 144. 


PHILOSOPHIES OF INDIA. By Heinrich Zimmer. Edited by Joseph Campbell. 
Bollingen Series, XXVI. New York: Pantheon Books, 1951. Pp. xvii + 687. 


WORLD PEACE AND RABINDRANATH TAGORE. By K. Chandrasekbaran. 
Transaction No. 8. Basavangudi, Bangalore: The Indian Institute of Culture, 
1951. Pp. 13. 


THE CONCEPT OF THE UNITED NATIONS: A PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS. 
By E. M. Hough. Transaction No. 9. Basavangudi, Bangalore: The Indian Insti- 
tute of Culture, 1951. Pp. 16. 
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Actices listed here are specifically within the field of Oriental and 
. occasionally, when a full table of 
contents is ‘published to indicate the scope of a particular journal. 
Contents of Chinese and Japanese journals have been translated. 
The style for each listing conforms to that used in the publication 
itself. Editors and authors are requested to submit suitable material. 





THE ADVENT (Pondicherry), February, 1952: Editorial by NOLINI KANTA GUPTA 


—Second Sight; The Mother on Herself. Sr1 AUROBINDO, Letters of Sri Auro- 
bindo. Sk1 AUROBINDO, Bhagavad-Gita (A Translation). SRI AUROBINDO, Phi- 
losophy of the Upanisads. 


THE ARYAN PATH (Bombay), January, 1952: GEORGE GODWIN, DiwAN CHAND 


SHARMA, The Plight of the Writer Today. CLAUDE HOUGHTON, Desire and 
Aspiration. ANON., Ayurveda. S. KAMESAM, A Plea for Integrated Living. 
MUNIR ABDALLAH MOyYAL, Athenians Have Not Changed in 2,500 Years. V. K. 
GoKAK, Is the Singer Less than His Theme? GURDIAL MALLIK, The Spirit of 
Sarvodaya. THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF CULTURE: The Concept of Man and 
the Philosophy of Education in East and West. 


February, 1952: BHIKSHU SANGHARAKSHITA, Where Buddhism Begins—and 
Why It Begins There. V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR, The Ancient Tamils’ 
Influence on Indian Thought. 


March, 1952: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”: The Kingdom of the True. 
JUAN MARIN, The Chinese Dragon—A Myth and an Emblem. ANON., A Note 
on the Above. ANDREE KARPELES-HOGMAN, Rabindranath Tagore. B. C. Law, 
The Buddhist View of Karma. M. RAMASWAMY, The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 


ASIA (Saigon), December, 1951: JEAN HERBERT, Yoga and Christianity. BRo. 


CASSIAN, Some Aspects of Chinese Medical Science. A. S. RAMAN, Contem- 
porary Art in India. THAI-VAN-KiEM, A Literary, Philosophic and Scientific 
Study of the Kim-vdn-Kiéu. 


BUKKYOGAKU-KENKYO {STUDIES IN BUDDHISM} (Kyoto), No. 2, March, 


1949: RyOsHU TAKAMINE, On the Samadhi in the Buddhavatamsaka-mahavai- 
pulya-sitra. HIDEO KIMURA, Japanese Translation of “Parivarta” from Dharma- 
samuccaya. ENSYO KANAKURA, Characteristics of Indian Philosophy and Bud- 
dhism. SHUNJYO TAKAHASHI, Buddhism in View of Education. RYOGON FUKU- 
HARA, Characteristics of Abhidharma. 


No. 3, February, 1950: SusumMU YAMAGUCHI, The Vinitadeva’s Commentary on 
the Vijianamatrasiddhi: Its Japanese Translation and Notes. GIBUN UEDA, On 
the Shan-mi-kié-tho-kin and Kié-shan-mi-kin. SHUK1 YOSHIMURA, The Bkah-rgud 
School and Its Characteristics in Tibetan Buddhism. JYUNNIN KIRITANI, On the 
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Social Welfare Works by Temples of the Shin Sect from Its Doctrinal Points. 
RYUNEN FUJINO, Chinese Buddhist Scriptures and Secular Literatures. TARO 
HIGASHIMOTO, On the Flower “Pundarika” in Buddhist Sitras. 


No. 4, December, 1950: HAJIME NAKAMURA, Real Situations of Ancient Indian 
Society—Materials for the Study of the Mauryan Dynasty. SUSUMU YAMAGUCHI, 
Vinitadeva’s Commentary on the Vijfianamatrasiddhi: Its Japanese Translation and 
Notes. KYOSHIN KAMEKAWA, Doctrine of Mutual Identification in the Avatam- 
saka School. TETSUEI SATO, On a Newly Unearthed MS of the Pure Land School 
of Mt. Hiei. RYOGON FUKUHARA, Principle of Unification Based on Yogacara- 
bhimi-Sastra in Reference to the Abhidharma Pitaka. 


No. 5, June, 1951: R. YAMADA, Some Doctrine in the Agama in the Light of 
Later Compiled Siitras. JYUNSHIN NAGASASA, The Later Half of the 9th Vol. of 
Huiyan’s Second Commentary on the Avatamsaka in the Todaiji Temple and Its 
Texts. RUTH F. SASAKI, Why Zen Buddhism Appeals to American People. 
ANON., Memoir of the Annual Conference of Buddhism and Indology. 


BUNKA [CULTURE] (Sendai), XV (4), July, 1951: Y. TAKEUCHI, A Study of 
the Introduction to the “Chou-I” in the “Ching-Tien-Shih-Wen.” M. Oraci, A 
Problem of the Racial Consciousness Observed in the Compilations of the Au- 
thentic Histories of the Three Conquest Dynasties, Liao (Kitan), Chin (Jucen), 
and Yuan (Mongol). M. UcHIDA, Logic and Conjunctions in Chinese Lan- 
guage. O. KANAYA, The Mean and the Harmony. T. MoroTO, On the Date of 
the First Issue of the Tu Tieh in China. 


XVI (1), September, 1951: T. HosoyA, Philosophy as a Course of Study in 
General Education. S. KITAMURA, The Theory of the Ego in Gestalt Psychology. 
K. WATANABE, The Principle of the Trinity in View Point of the Reformal 
Theology. T. SASAKI, The Study of the Subjective Factors in Social Processes. 
S. MARUI, Psychology and Psychoanalysis. 


EAST AND WEST (Rome), II (3), October, 1951: Massimo PiLoTTI, The Ethical 
Foundations of International Law. VIRGILIO ORSINI, The Oriental Origins of 
Hermetic Poetry. 


THE MAHA-BODHI (Calcutta), LIX (9), September, 1951: Public Service—Em- 
peror Asoka’s Inscription. KAILASH NATH KATJU, Freedom Movement and 
Buddhism in India. P. pp S. KULARATNE, Samma Ditthi (Right Understanding). 
Pirr CHIN Hult, Buddhists Should Endeavour to Participate in International Cul- 
tural Activities: RAJAN KUMAR RAVAL, Middle Views of Buddhism. LUANG 
RAJTAKAR, The Way to Happiness. J. PistoR (NYANAPIYA), Aspiration and 
Fulfillment of the Human Heart. ANAGARIKA SUGATANANDA, Buddhism the 
Only Hope for the Depressed Classes of India. 


LIX (10), October, 1951: Public Service—Asoka’s. Inscription. ROBERT F. 
SPENCER, The Problem of Buddhism in the United States. ANTHONY ELENJI- 
MITTAM, Buddhist Ethics in Free India. 
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LIX (11), November, 1951: NYANAPONIKA THERA, The Abhidhamma Phi- 
losophy. 


THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN, XXVIII, May, 1951: PAUL CoLaco, Sri Auro- 


bindo—A Philosopher of Reconciliation. 


XXIX, November, 1951: PAUL CoLaco, The Absolute of Human Reason in 
the Philosophy of Aurobindo. 


XXIX, January, 1952: PAuL CoLaco, The Absolute of Experience in the Phi- 
losophy of Aurobindo. 


XXIX, March, 1952: PAUL CoLAco, The Absolute of Creation in the Philosophy 
of Aurobindo. 


THE MUSLIM WORLD, XLII (1), January, 1952: CLAUDIA REID Upper, Al- 


Ghazili’s Thought on the Nature of Man. J. N. D. ANDERSON, Recent Develop- 
ments in Shari'a Law VI. KERMIT SCHOONOVER, The Best Modern Arabic Books. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA (Calcutta), LVI, October, 1951: The Ideal of True 


Happiness (Editorial). SwAMI ASESHANANDA, What Vedanta Means to Me. 
C. T. K. CHARI, The Challenge of Mysticism. D. N. SHARMA, Limitations of 
Psycho-analysis. PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, Aesthetics—A Vedantic View. 
GOBINDA CHANDRA Des, The Philosophy of Vivekananda and the Future of 
Mankind. 


LVI, November, 1951: P. NAGARAJA RAO, The Philosophy of Whitehead. 
GOVINDA CHANDRA Des, The Philosophy of Vivekananda and the Future of 
Mankind. 


RYOKOKUDAIGAKU RONSHO [THE JOURNAL OF RYOKOKU UNIVER- 


SITY] (Kyoto), No. 340, November, 1950: KENRYU TSUKINOWA, On the 
“Arya-pracanta-vinigcaya-pratiharyo sam 4dhir-namahayana-sitram.” JUNNIN 
KirRITANI, Shinran’s “Doctrine, Work, Faith and Enlightenment.” Doko OKa, 
The Religiosity of the Adolescent. RYOSHU ASAI, Ichijo Kanera and His Thought. 
SOKUSUI MURAKAMI, Theology of Shin-sect since the War. KENKO FUTABA, 
Perspective of Studies in Buddhist History in Japan. 


No. 341, June, 1951: TAKAO Uryuzu, A study of the Jinen-Héni-Shé. HIDEO 
KimurA, The Two Ways of the Synonymic Diction of Buddhist Literature in 
Sanskrit. KOSAI MANABE, Buddhism and the Romances of Japanese Dynasty. 
MICHIO SATO, Possibility in Aristotle. KENKO FUTABA, Beginning of History of 
Japanese Buddhism and the Nébonshoki. ANON., Researches in Buddhism since 
the War. 


No. 342, December, 1951: S. OHARA, My Opinion on the Chronological Com- 
position of the Kydgyéshinshé. K. IKEDA, Clarity and Obscurity in Literature. 
H. Kimura, The Two Ways of the Synonymic Diction of Buddhist Literature 
in Sanskrit. G. Tucci, Buddhist Studies in Italy. 
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News and Notes 


The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of 
developments throughout the world in the field of Oriental and 
comparative philosophy. Appropriate news items should be sent 
to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Department of Philosophy, University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 





The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Indian Philosophical Congress was held 
at Poona in December, 1951. Listed on the program were two symposiums: “The Con- 
cept of Man and the Philosophy of Ed:cation in the East and the West” (in which 
members of the Indian Philosophical Congress and representatives to the UNESCO 
Conference in New Delhi participated) and “Is Existentialism Philosophy?” The 
participants in the latter symposium were Dr. R. V. Das, Sauger University; Dr. 
Mohan Singh, East Punjab University; Professor A. K. Mazumdar, Calcutta University; 
and Professor N. A. Nikam, Mysore University; Professor A. C. Mukerji, head of the 
Department of Philosophy at Allahabad University, was President of the Congress. 


The Southwestern Philosophical Conference Committee on International Coopera- 
tion for 1951-52 consists of H. N. Lee, Tulane University; Cecil Miller, Kansas State 
College; Carleton Berenda, University of Oklahoma; and Archie J. Bahm, Chairman, 
University of New Mexico. 


Charles W. Morris, University of Chicago and Harvard University, discussed both 
the Second East-West Philosophers’ Conference and the results of his study of the 
life-ideals of college students in China, Japan, India, and the United States at the Third 
National Conference, U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, in New York City 
on January 29, 1952. 


Robert Rein’l, Louisiana State University, presented a paper on “Comparative 
Philosophy and Intellectual Tolerance” before the Southwestern Philosophical Con- 
ference meeting at Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, on December 27-29, 1951. 


Chinese philosophers are now translating Spencer’s Data of Ethics, Kant's Critique 
of Pure Reason and Critique of Practical Reason. There seems to be a trend away 
from concentrating on Marxian philosophy. 


The Union of Japanese Societies of Literature, Philosophy, and History published, 
under a grant from the Japanese Ministry of Education, a volume of The Japan 
Science Review (Vol. I, 1950) devoted to “Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations.” It 
includes abstracts of the following: Yoichi Maeda, “The Christian Apologetics of 
Montaigne and of Pascal”; Tetsutaro Ariga, “An Existential Study of Origin”; Giken 
Ito, “Rennyo Shénin and Rensé Aki”; Yukichi Shitahodo, “The Way of Universe and 
the Way of Man”; Hideo Kishimoto, “A Study in Religious Mysticism—On the 
Yoga-sétra of Patafijali”; Ryujo Yamada, “Historical Researches in Mahayana 
Bodhisattva-Marga—A Study of the Formation and Development of the Early 
Mahayana Sutras”; Shinichi Hisamatsu, “The Idea of Nothingness in Oriental Thought”; 
Tokujo Oya, “Studies on Monk Giten’s Publication of the Korean Library of Buddhist 
Scriptures Supplementary to the Tripitaka.” 
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The UNESCO Philosophy and Humanistic Studies Division is conducting an 
“Enquiry on the Teaching of Philosophy.” A report on a questionnaire “addressed 
to the National Commissions of the countries which have agreed to take part in the 
inquiry” is expected to be published in book form in 1952, according to Jacques 
Havet, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16. 


Professor P. T. Raju, of Jaswant College of Rajputana University, has bee 
appointed Visiting Professor of Philosophy at the University of Illinois, 1952-5. 
He will teach an undergraduate course in Indian philosophy and a graduate seminar 
in comparative (East-West) philosophy. 


Professor Niharranjan Ray, of the University of Calcutta, is Visiting Professor of 
Indian art, history, and culture at Washington University in St. Louis. 


Dr. D. T. Suzuki is lecturing at Columbia University during the second semester, 
1951-52. 


Swami Nikhilananda, of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center of New York, is 
giving a series of lectures on “The Wisdom of India and Western Thought” at 
Columbia University under the auspices of the Institute of Arts and Sciences. The 
lecture topics are: The Spirit of India; The Hindu Way of Life; Illusion and Reality; 
Duty and Freedom; The Conquest of Fear; The Doctrine of Action and Inaction; 
Meditation as a Discipline; and Hinduism and the Future of India. 


John Clayton Feaver, University of Oklahoma, has introduced a new course on 
Oriental philosophy and religion into the Department of Philosophy. 


Marie T. Copp, formerly at Wilson College, will conduct a summer seminar at 
Gales Ferry, Connecticut, which will include a “Survey of the Forms of Expression 


in Different Cultures.” Such problems as the use of representational and non- 
representational form, the functions of symbol and image, and the presence of tragedy 
in the West and its absence in the Orient will be discussed. 


Mr. Irving Levitas has been appointed instructor in the history and philosophy of 
the Far East at the University of Kansas City. 

According to the Bulletin of the Joint Committee on Southern Asia, the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education, with the aid of a grant from the Edward 
W. Hagen Foundation, is sponsoring a trip by Kenneth Morgan, Chaplain of Colgate 
University, to India to gather materials on Hinduism for use in American colleges. 

According to the same source, Professor Bernard Geiger has been appointed Visiting 
Professor of Indo-Iranian in the Center of Iranian Studies at Columbia University. 
He will offer courses on the Avesta and on the literary history of Iran. 


Fung Yu-lan was sent by the Chinese People’s Government on a cultural mission 
to India and Pakistan. Last December he was given an honorary degree by the 
University of New Delhi. 

Dale Riepe, Carleton College, whose University of Michigan doctoral dissertation 
was a study of “Indian Philosophical Naturalism,” is a Fulbright student at the 
Universities of Banaras and Madras during 1951-52. 

Y. P. Mei, of Yenching University, is Visiting Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Cincinnati. 
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